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JUNIOR WILDLIFE 
PHOTO CONTEST 


RULES 


1. The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest ends at midnight September 15, 1955. 





2 Contestants must be between the ages of 10 and 18 inclusive. 
3. All photographs must be taken within the State of Florida. 
4 


. All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, by midnight of September 15, 1955. 


5. Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. 


6. Photos must be at least 4 inches by five inches in size and no larger 
than 11 inches by 14 inches. 


7. The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos.) (a) Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- 
posure used (d) location where picture was taken (e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every 
photograph submitted. 


8. All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. 


9. No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- 
velope is enclosed with entry. 
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3 LANGLEY STREAMLITE REELS 


N OT ; Cc E YY 3 LANGLEY SPINFLO REELS 
Rass PLYFLEX Casting Rods 
We have received a number of requests during recent weeks SOUTH BEND Casting Reels 


asking if it would be possible to extend the closing date on 
entries for Florida Wildlife’s Junior Wildlife Photo Contest. 
In order that all qualified shutterbugs may take advantage 
of their summer vacation months to work on their entries, 
we are happy to announce that the closing date for the contest 
has been extended through September 15th. Examine the list 
of valuable prizes to be awarded the winners then dig out that 
camera and start snapping. You have an excellent chance 
of making off with one of these really worth-while prizes. 


FOR ALL SHUTTERBUGS 
AGE 10 TO 18 GLADDING Spinning Lines 


GLADDING Casting Lines 

MY BUDDY Tackle Box 
AUBURN Fish Hook Assortments 
REDHEAD Gun Case 

LUCKY 7 Tackle Assortments 
PORTER BAITS — Assorted 
PERMA Gun Finishes — Assorted 
FLOWERING FLOREOS — Assorted 
KINGFISH Assorted Lures 
CLARKSPOONS 

G. F. Tackle Kit 


TRUE-TO-LIFE Books 
complete set 


THE FISHERMAN MAGAZINE 
(2 one-year subscriptions ) 


FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK—3 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 
(2 one-year subscriptions) 


DIAMOND JIM Lures—Assorted 


OLD ENGLISH FLASH MINNOWS 
—Assorted 


SHELL-O-MATIC Cartridge 
Dispensers (2) 


SCENIC SQUACKY Squirrel Call 
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Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is my check for $2.00 for an- 
other year of your good reading and _pic- 
tures. 

I’ve been on the lookout for months for 
a story in your magazine about the fish- 
ing in northern Florida, particularly around 
Lake Talquin — right at your doorstep. 

Was down there last October with two 
cars of pluggers from Huntsville and we 
really caught the fish! It has become quite 
a “mecca” for sportsmen from this area — 
somebody is always taking off from here 
for Elkhorn Camp on Lake Talquin. 

We Kellys have done a lot of fishing in 
Florida over the years—at Fort Walton, 
Lake Kissimmee and elsewhere, but we 
believe Lake Talquin is the best. By the 
way, were curious about the name “Tal- 
quin” —is it of Indian origin? Can you 
enlighten us? 

Burns Kelly 
Huntsville, Ala. 


@ Lake Talquin is located approximately 
halfway between Tallahassee and Quincy, 
thus the word Talquin — Tal for Tallahassee 
and quin for Quincy. 

Dear Sirs: 

In April Florida Wildlife, there is an 
article on Florida birdlife by Bill Waller. 

He tells about the sandhill crane and I 
quote, “The Sandhill crane is good to eat 
and has long been considered a game bird.” 

I am under the impression that a game 
bird is one that is legal to kill. Unless my 
memory is at fault if I killed a sandhill 
crane and a game warden happened to be 
around, it might cost me five hundred 
dollars. 

As far back as I remember my hunting 
(fifty years) the sandhill crane has been 
protected. 

Please straighten me up if I am wrong 
as I would like to eat a piece of crane 
breast along with my squirrel. 

Now if Mr. Waller is wrong, please 
straighten him up in your journal as I 
would like to know which one of us_ is 
right. 

Yours for better hunting and fishing. 

Wilhelmina Byle 

Ft. Myers, Florida 
@ Alexander Sprunt Jr., in his authoritative 
revision of Howell's “Florida Bird Life” 
(Published by Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York, 1954. Price $12.50) says: “The food 
of this bird is largely vegetable, which 
renders the flesh highly palatable. In days 
when conservation was not understood as 
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it is today, many a crane breast found its 
way from the Kissimmee Prairie to the 
tables of great hotels along the east coast 
and was enjoyed under a variety of names.” 

You are correct in your statement that 
the Sandhill Crane is a protected bird and 
has been so for a good many years. Mr. 
Waller's statement should have indicated 
that the Sandhill Crane was considered a 
game bird in earlier times. 





Gentlemen: 


Attached is a photograph of my son Billy 
and L. G. Harvey of Kennansville with their 
three turkey taken last season. 

Bill is just 8 years old and was on his 
very first hunting trip. He managed to get 
his limit with only two shots. All three 
gobblers together weighed over 52 pounds. 

W. G. Padrick, Jr. 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Dear Sir: 

This is to inform you of the change of 
address for M/Sgt. Charles E. Custer, USA 
and will you please advise me when his 
subscription expires. I don’t want him to 
miss a single issue as he and his many 
friends over in Korea look forward to each 
copy of Florida Wildlife. They are very 
interested in the fine hunting and fishing 
in this great state of ours. 

E. H. Rooks 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoy your magazine very much and 
most of its contents make interesting read- 
ing but your April issue came up with the 
most absurd article I have ever read. The 
title “The Homely Mermaid” meaning the 
Manatee or Sea Cow of Florida waters. 

All the actions and habits as related by 
this story are the very things that the Sea 
Cow DON’T DO. 

We have a large family of Sea Cows that 
spend the winters in the crystal clear waters 
of Blue Springs and their daily actions 
and habits can be observed and a more 
authentic article written. This family, we 
call our real tourist, as they come back 
each winter and always arrive about forty- 
eight hours ahead of the weatherman’s 
prediction that a cold spell is on the way. 

They don’t do anything this article says 
they do and you don't have to go to the 
Ten Thousand Islands or the lower Gulf 
Coast to see these mammals. 

It seems like your writers need to study 
Florida wildlife before they attempt to 
write about it, especially the author of “The 
Homely Mermaid” and I extend a cordial 
invitation to the author to visit my place 
next winter and gather material for a real 
article about Florida’s Sea Cows. 

W. Homer Smith 
Orange City, Fla. 


@ Mr. Smith seems to be at odds with 
Joseph C. Moore, W. J. Hamilton Jr., Victor 
H. Cahalane, E. S. Booth, and other wild- 
life authorities upon whose published ob- 
servations the writer drew to substantiate 
his own observations of the manatee. Mr. 
Smith’s cordial invitation to observe, learn, 
and photograph the sea cows of Blue 
Springs is gratefully accepted, especially 
in view of the fact that, apparently, the 
nature of the beast in the Orange City 
area is at variance with that of the species 
in other parts of the state. 





Dear Editor: 


Enclosed is a photo taken at Treasure 
Island Fish Camp on Lake Griffin. The 
happy anglers are Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lane of Americus, Geor- 
gia. They managed to catch 92 shellcrack- 
ers recently which totaled 140 pounds. 

A. B. Bauknight 
Groveland, Fla. 
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this issue: 


On the inside back cover of this 
issue of Florida Wildlife is page 
2 of Florida Wildlife’s Scrapbook. 
This new feature will appear each 
month, presenting to our readers a 
display of some of the vast array of 
fish and wildlife to be found within 
the Sunshine State. Each _ install- 
ment of the Scrapbook will be num- 
bered consecutively. It is suggest- 
ed that the Scrapbook pages be 
retained for future reference an 
enjoyment. 
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S THIS column is being written 

“WA. (April) construction on the 
permanent housing is progressing 
nicely. Should anyone wish to visit 
the camping area, they will find 
crewmen working on the Mess Hall 
and the cabins. 

* K Be 

Award achievement badges have 
arrived at the Executive Secretary’s 
office and we hope sincerely that 
there will be many members of each 
Conservation Club who will partici- 
pate in the oral and written exams 
that will earn them these badges at 
Camp this summer. 

* Bo * 

All of you Conservation Clubs 
who have not sent in a roster of 
delegates for Conference Week at 
Camp, please do so at once. Confer- 
ence Week will be July 17 through 
July 23, so you do not have very 


much time left. 
* ok tk 


Following are the TOP JUNIOR 
CONSERVATION CLUBS FOR 
THE MONTH OF MARCH: 

1. Miami-Allapattah Optimist 
Junior Conservation Club 

2. Bay County Girls’ Junior 
Conservation Club 

3. Halifax Junior Rod and Gun 
Club 

4. Dunnellon Junior Sports- 
men’s Club 

5. Belleview Junior Conserva- 


tion Club 


6. Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club 

7. St. Johns Junior Conserva- 
tion Club 

8. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club 

9. Leesburg Junior Conserva- 
tion Club 


10. St. Petersburg Junior Rod 
and Gun Club 

11. Lake Weir Junior Conserva- 
tion Club 
Wildwood Junior Conserva- 
tion Club 

12. Eustis Junior Conservation 
Club 


* ** * 


AROUND THE STATE WITH 
JUNIOR CONSERVATION 
CLUBS: 


The Junior Wildlife Club of Lake- 


STE. CLAIRE 


land, Florida, has been reorganized 
and we wish to welcome them and 
wish them all success with their 
club. 

* > * 

The Belleview Junior Wildlife 
Club was present at the Eustis Fair 
and sold Florida Wildlife Magazine 
subscriptions. They have organized 
a baseball team and are ready to 
take on all comers. They are also 
constructing a rifle range. 

* * * 


The Halifax Junior Rod and Gun 
Club is working with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission in 
the Tomoka Management Area on 
food plots, turkey trapping, varmint 
control, and during the hunting sea- 
son they helped with checking sta- 
tions. This club is doing some really 
worthwhile work. 

The Eustis Junior Conservation 
Club also helped to sell Florida 
Wildlife Magazine subscriptions at 
the Eustis Fair. 

* *k * 

The Miami-Allapattah Optimist 
Junior Conservation Club has been 
a very busy group of late. Following 
are some of the activities in which 
they have engaged: Gar-gigging ex- 
pedition on the Tamiami Trail, ush- 
ering an Audubon Screen Tour, 
they also gave a party for the State 
League Board of Directors at which 
a good time was had by all, and 
they are now in the process of plan- 
ning a hyacinth control project. In 
the meantime, they are studying 
first-aid, leathercraft, rod-wrapping 
and fly-tying. They are also having 
an oratorical contest. 

** * * 


The Bay County girls are also 


Members of the Dean Mather Club in Ocala 
pose for a picture during a recent meeting. 





keeping very busy as usual. They 
went on a bobcat hunt, which we 
are sorry to say was rained out; 
their quail food project is very suc- 
cessful and we understand they are 
becoming pretty good marksmen. 

K * * 

The Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club has a big project on hand, that 
of building a new clubhouse at 
Peace River Park. We want to wish 
them all success with the project. 
They also had a fish-fry for their 
parents and others which netted 
them some extra money for their 
treasury. Apparently they ate so 
many fish that they are now talking 
about a fish-stocking program for 


that area. 
* * * 


The Perry Wildlife Club has a 
new slate of officers as follows: 
Toby Hagin, President 
Jimmy Parker, Vice President 
Roy Freeman, Secretary 
Alan Holt, Treasurer 
k “kK * 

The Leesburg Junior Conserva- 
tion Club is busy studying first-aid. 
It begins to look like that all of you 
will be able to apply your own 
merthiolate and bandages at Camp 
this summer. 

* Kk K 

The Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club 
has finally gotten their club truck in 
running order again. You will re- 
member that week-end camping trip 
they had at which nearly everything 
went wrong. Let’s all hope that on 
their next camping trip they have a 
really good time. 

* ook 8 

We wish to welcome several new 
clubs into the League. First of all, 
the St. Johns Junior Conservation 
Club of DeLand who, as you will 
have noticed, have become very ac- 
tive since they organized. Then we 
also have the Pensacola Junior 
Wildlife and Conservation Club 
with Tom Cheek as President. 
There is a new club at Gulf Breeze, 
Florida, called the Breeze Junior 
Conservation Club. Randy Wahl- 
man is President of that club. Then 
we have the Choctaw Junior Con- 
servation Club of the Choctaw- 
hatchee High School at Fort Walton 
and the Niceville Junior Rod and 
Gun Club at Niceville, Florida. Best 
of luck to all of these new clubs. 

* * 2K 


You will all be pleased to know 
that a group of young men from 
the Dean Mather Club in Ocala, 
Florida, are building a 16-foot by 
16-foot raft to be used at Camp 
this summer. They work on the 
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project each Saturday under the su- 
pervision of Buck Collins and Gene 
Gallant. 

And speaking of the Dean Mather 
Club, a young member of 14 has at 
this reporting a total of 10,200 points 
all attested and verified by club ad- 
visors. The young man’s name is 
Jerry Hill. We believe that the 
young man may have at this writing 
the most points earned by any mem- 
ber of any club within the State 
League. Let us hear from you about 
your top men. 


Points: 

Speaking of points earned from 
conservation projects, how about 
your club advisors sending in some 
of the mastersheets we sent out last 
month. There should be a running 
account on each member. Pahokee 
Club was the first club to send in 
such a report on the whole club. 
How about YOU? 


Camp Application Blanks: 

You should have sent in your 
camp application form by this time 
telling us about the week you se- 
lected. We are looking forward to 
seeing you and know that you will 
have a wonderful time. 


Special Conservation Projects: 

If the advisor or advisors of a 
club have a particular conservation 
project which is not listed to date 
within our 78 conservation projects, 
we wish they would write to us and 
tell us what the group activity is 
and this office will be very happy to 
arrange for merits or points earned 
on a par with similar projects cata- 
logued. So write and tell us. If the 
project is constructive and in the 
field of conservation you deserve the 
credit. 

Camp Eligibility: 
Don’t forget that completed con- 


servation projects totaling the re- 
quired number of points designed 
for your age level is necessary for 
camp this year. To get to go to the 
State Conservation Camp at Lake 
Eaton in the Ocala National Forest 





The Board of Directors of the Junior Con- 
servation Club League held a meeting during 
March at the University of Miami’s Marine 
Laboratories in Coral Gables. G&FWF Com- 
mission Director, at that time E. B. “Shorty” 
Jones, seated at left, attended the meeting. 





Bay County Girls 


Three members of the 

Junior Conservation Club attended the Board 

of Directors meeting at Coral Gables on 
March 25th, 26th, and 27th. 





is a privilege, an award for your sin- 
cere and conscientious efforts during 
the year within your club. Remem- 
ber, it is not just a camp but a 
school too! 

* * *€ 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MEETING, JR. CONSERVATION 
CLUB LEAGUE 

The meeting held by the board 
last March 25, 26 and 27 in Coral 
Gables at the University of Mi- 
ami’s Marine Laboratories, was 2 
most successful one. The board mem- 
bers were quite honored and sur- 
prised to have the director, at that 
time Mr. “Shorty” Jones, present for 
their meeting. The board was com- 
plete with the exception of the presi- 
dent, Charles Scruggs, Jr., who 
could not attend. Walter Kruger, 
vice-president, presided over the 
meeting, taking the chair. Those 
present at the meeting besides Kru- 
ger were Charline Pledger, director; 
Cathlyn MacClain, secretary; Lynn 
Ward, newly appointed director 
from Miami; Johnny Coleman, treas- 
urer; Colin MacLaughlin, director. 
Guests present: Betty Cooper, Pana- 
ma City, and Phil Alexander, Alla- 
pattah, Miami. Information and edu- 
cation personnel present were Bob 
Revels, Frank Nowak, Ed Timmons 
and W. O. Ed Richey. 

A complete report of the meeting 
will be made in the next issue of 
Florida Wildlife. 

Florida Wildlife Magazine: 

How many of you are getting cop- 
ies of the magazine? Would you 
please write this office and tell us if 
your club is receiving a copy. Please 
do. And, gang, don’t forget your edi- 
tors who want very much to publish 
the Claw. Remember, it’s your news- 
paper. Send along some news. So 
long. See you at camp. END. 





MORE PROJECTS FOR JUNIOR CONSERVATIONISTS 


F-67 SI. U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE: F-71 S.I. LAWS: Every Junior Conservation Club 
G.A. For study of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- G.A. Member should be acquainted with state 
vice with same type of report as F-66; 500 fish and game laws, how they are en- 
FLORIDA FOREST SERVICE: For forced, jurisdiction of the courts, etc. 
F-68 S.I. study of this Service with same type re- We suggest a class in law enforcement 
G.A. port as F-66 and F-67; 500 given by qualified instructors. For com- 
NOTE: Be sure you point out how the pletion of such a course; 250 
Florida Forest Service is integrated with F-72 SI. FISHATHONS: Many local clubs and 
the National Forest Service. G.A. areas conduct fishathons in conjunction 
F-69 G.A. .CAMPING: No true outdoorsman is ever with the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
caught in the woods without food, how- Commission. For participation in a local 
ever, it could happen. Therefore, it is fishathon; ; 50 
a good idea to know how to go about For a prize won in a Fishathon; 100 
getting food. For an overnight camping F-73 S.I. QUAIL FEEDERS: The Game and Fresh 
trip with the major food item for supper G.A. Water Fish Commission expends much 
being caught in the woods, streams, or time and effort in maintaining quail 
lakes; (send in short report) 1000 feeders to improve local hunting. In 
F-70 S.I. SOIL STUDY: The soil of Florida is many places the Junior Conservation 
unique in many ways. Make a compre- Clubs could help with this. For the main- 
hensive study of the soil in your local tenance of each Quail Feeder; 250 
area, sending in a report of the type of F-74 SI. FIELD TRIP: A trip to a Fish Hatch- 
soil, moisture conditions, best types of G.A. ery is always very interesting. Study the 
plants, foods, etc. to grow, length of care, feeding and methods of raising 
time it takes to bear fruit or flowers. fish. For a written report of 500 words; 500 
Report must be 500 words; 000 (Continued on Page 39) 
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Horne dons waders in preparation for going over the side. Waters 
of the big lake, ideally suited to sustain and reproduce largemouth 
bass, stretch for miles at convenient wading depth. 





For the fisherman, however, there is nothing “‘convenient’’ about 
the tall reeds which he is apt to encounter above the water's 
surface. 





But when there is a chance of such bigmouth action as this 
resulting, the effort is justified .. . 








HERE ARE times when I find myself wondering if 
T perhaps we “native” Florida fishermen aren’t 
regarded as a bunch of slobs by visiting rodmen. We 
nonchalantly speak and write of our wonderful large- 
mouth bass fishing—the best to be found anywhere 
in America (“And I ain’t saying it ain’t, pard”)— 
until we succeed in getting some poor and likely 
snow-bound fellow fisherman fairly drooling at the 
mouth in his home town or city way up North or 
perhaps far out West. 

“Glory, I’ve got to get down there,” this chap tells 
his wife as a wild look comes into his eye. “I’ve got 
to get down there and get a crack at those big whop- 
pers, even if it means borrowing the money from 
your mother!”’ 

So down he comes, by hook or by crook. He may 
not own a spare suit to bring with him, but you can 
bet there is a spare line in his tackle box. His eyes 
gleam with sheer joy of contemplation as he crosses 
the State line and sees his first renowned Florida 
lake glittering complacently and invitingly beneath 
the palms. 

Now there are about 30,000 such lakes in the Sun- 
shine State that have been given names (188 being 
located within the limits of one city alone), and it’s 
anybody’s guess how many remain unnamed. And 
the quickest way to start an argument in Florida, be 
you native or visitor, is to contend that one of these 
alluring bodies of water is better suited to bass fish- 
ing than all the others. So if you think that I am 
going to be fool enough to invite physical destruction 
by claiming that there is one consistently best lake 
where the visitor can get results, you are right. I am. 

But first, let’s get back to the chap who borrowed 
travel money from his mother-in-law and see what 
he’s up to. The chances are good that he spotted a 
sign advertising a fishing camp on this particular lake 
which he has “discovered”. So he drives in and asks 
the heavily-tanned livery operator the inevitable ques- 
tion. 


A broad grin cracks the leathery face of the livery 
man. “Bass?” he echoes. “Shucks, friend, we got the 
biggest, the best—” 


“Can I rent a boat from you?” 
“Sho!” 

“Can you show me where to go?” 
“Sho!” 


“Do you suppose Ill be able to catch a big one— 
right now?” By this time our excited visitor is un- 
doubtedly drooling like a St. Bernard that has been 
on a 7-day diet and then comes upon a fresh piece 
of tenderloin steak dropped on the kitchen floor.... 

At this crucial question, however, an alarming 
change invariably takes place in the friendly livery- 
man’s demeanor. Some of the brightness is apt to 
fade from his grin. His glance, hardening just a bit, 
drops from the visitor’s flushed face to the man’s tie; 
to his dark-colored and usually too heavy dress 
clothes; to his black shoes. He purses his lips as he 
inspects the kind of car the stranger is driving. He 
notes the rod cases visible through the rear windows. 


‘“Well—that all depends,’ he answers cautiously. 


Very likely, as the stranger’s face falls, he’ll go on 
and explain that no man can predict whether the fish 
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are going to bite right now. There 
are umpteen things which can affect 
fish activity, of course: the hour of 
the day; the position of the moon; 
the temperature of the water; and 
so on, ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 

All this is true, of course. Were 
we to place ourselves in the livery- 
man’s position, we surely wouldn’t 
stick our necks out by predicting 
that a fish would surely take our 
visiting friend’s bait or lure. Not if 
we knew anything about fishing, we 
wouldn’t! 

So what happens? Our friend im- 
mediately finds his enthusiasm con- 
siderably dampened. He may rent a 
skiff at this lake and try his luck, 
or he may move on. Within the next 
thirty minutes he may find himself 
enjoying some of the finest fishing 
of his life—better, even, than he has 
heard or read about—or he may re- 
turn dejectedly to dock, pay his bill, 
then drive moodily away. He may 
pause beneath a shady palm some- 
where along the highway to eat 
some of the lunch which his wife 
put up in the portable ice chest be- 
fore his departure, to help save ex- 
penses, then see a boil in a slough 
hole nearby no bigger than the roof 
of his car—and bring from it at the 
first cast a 10-pound, heavy-bellied 
bass. That’s the way bigmouth fish- 
ing can be in Florida, where one out 
of every 12 inland acres is water. 

However, it seems to us our out- 
of-state companion would have fared 
much better had he gone directly to 
the single largest concentration of 
bass in Florida—namely, Lake Okee- 
chobee. It is the considered opinion 
of the writer, who has yet to be 
shown otherwise, that consistently 
better largemouth fishing can be had 
along the grassy shores of the Big 
Lake than anywhere else in America. 

That, we admit, is a big statement. 
Okeechobee, however, is also a big 
lake—one blessed with just about 
every God-made asset yet known to 
man for producing—and sustaining 
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Next, it becomes Ronnie’s turn to connect. 
of bowline knotted about waist.) 


MEANS “BIG WATER” - -- 
AND BIG BASS! 
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(Note how Reese tows empty boat by means 


This has become favored procedure with these two bass 


experts who over a period of years have taken and released thousands of largemouth bass 
from these waters. 





habit of 

releasing such 4 and 5 pound bigmouths 

with hardly a second thought, such a fish 

would become a prized trophy for an angler 
elsewhere in the U.S. 


While the two men are in the 


—big, scrappy, completely unpre- 
dictable greenbacks. 


Ten pounders? Sure—that’s throw- 
back size for more than one Okee- 
chobee fisherman. Fifteen pounds? 
Twenty? Yes, still with you, pard- 
ner. And I’ve spoken to men—one 
airplane pilot, in particular, who 
flew low over the big water follow- 
ing a severe hurricane and the re- 
sultant tannic-acid shore drainage 
that killed many of the bass, bream 
and perch there—that have seen 
bass weighing in excess of 20 pounds 


while on old ‘“Okeechob”’. 


“I saw poisoned fish floating on 
the surface that day the likes of 
which we have never caught,” the 
airplane pilot told me with awe in 
his voice. He saw them out in the 
center of the great lake, which is 
the second largest body of fresh 
water lying completely within the 
boundaries of the United States. 


Okeechobee has all the require- 
(Continued on Page 43) 





THOSE OLD BEARDED 





BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


F YOU EVER see an ordinarily normal man begin 

to act up: if you see him take his car to the garage 
to get that knock attended to, an ailment that has 
troubled his wife for months; if you ever see him 
testing an alarm-clock that has nothing the matter 
with it; or arguing with an ammunition dealer 
whether some shells are perfectly fresh—you may 
judge that the wild turkey season is about to open. 
A real turkey hunter is much more than an ordinary 
hunter. Coming upon a gobbler’s track in a wilder- 
ness road, he will forsake all else and follow it. And 
he will abandon wife, home, babies, his job, even 
his neighbor’s wife, just for a chance at one of these 
old bronzed and bearded men. 

My friend Tyler Somerset was a turkey hunter. 
Even when past his prime he had a lot of boyish 
characteristics: slight of stature, keen, active, tireless, 
he had in the woods what I call a melting quality. 
By that I do not mean the oomph of Hollywood. I 
mean that now you would see him, and now you 
wouldn’t. Even in open woods he could fade out. 
Every step he took was a wary one. He could main- 
tain long silences, cheerful and purposeful. I have 
been with him for more than two hours at a time 
without having him utter a syllable. Utterly oblivious 
to such trivialities as the weather and the passage of 
time, miles from home, in the most mournful and 
desolate swamp the coming of eerie and obliterat- 
ing darkness meant nothing to him. He was the best 
listener, waiter, and keeper-quiet I ever knew; and 
the best turkey hunter, too. Other hunters can wait; 
but Tyler waited differently. I can see him now, as 
alert as a just-awakened sentry who has been tipped 
off that an officer is approaching; his head a little 
on one side, his blue eyes glinting—looking, listening 
—hopefully patient beyond all reason. 

I myself have been a hunter of wild turkeys; and 
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in the sixty years that I have followed this great bird, 
I have taken 339 gobblers, all in season, and all fairly. 
As the season’s limit in my State of South Carolina 
has until lately been 20, that is not a great many. It 
is recorded that the famous old pioneer, Mespach 
Browning, of far Western Maryland, brought home 
“more than two thousand wild turkeys.” They used 
to be common in practically every State. The Phila- 
delphia naturalist, William Bartram, who made a 
memorable journey through the South in 1765, and 
left us his experiences in a very valuable book, men- 
tions flocks of 50 and 60, and complained of the way 
they woke him up in the morning with their clamor 
in the wildwoods. As late as the Revolution, a wild 
turkey could be bought in the markets of Washington 
for ten cents. Now a wild turkey for sale in the na- 
tional capital at any price would produce a riot. The 
average citizen of our time has no more chance of 
seeing a wild turkey on his dinner table than he has 
of finding a dodo on his doorstep. Yet, though some- 
what akin to a vanished delight, this great bird is 
slowly returning to many of the haunts from which 
he had completely disappeared. Of all the States, 
Pennsylvania has done the finest work in restoring 
the wild turkey. That fact is due to the vision of 
the Pennsylvania State Game Commission, which 
purchased many hundreds of thousands of acres of 
wild mountainous land, at the same time establishing 
therein sanctuaries, wherein all game is safe at all 
times. And, believe me, Casanova never made a bee- 
line for a lady more speedily than game takes to 
sanctuaries. Deer and wild turkeys especially know 
exactly what a protected area means. 

To hunt wild turkeys requires boundless persistence, 
and the ability to absorb uncommon disappointment. 
I have three sons, all hunters; but only one is a turkey 
hunter. I might add that a man afflicted with this 
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fever has either to discipline his wife to his vagaries, 
or else suffer some of these rude domestic shocks. 
When a man arises at three in the morning, and does 
not come home until several hours after dark, perhaps 
with nothing to show for all his time and effort, his 
lady’s attitude may suggest that he should be sold 
to a circus. Of course, if one of these bronzed giants 
of the wildwoods is nonchalantly slung over his 
shoulder, of the vast ocean of love he may be privi- 
leged to taste a teaspoonful. 

The genuine wild turkey is a graceful, streamlined 
bird, which never really seems to be relaxed. It is 
forever poised for instant escape. The hen will take 
wing in a flash; the gobbler prefers to run in order 
to escape. If he rises, he has to taxi first. Once fairly 
on the wing, this bird of the wilderness is a beautiful 
and a powerful flyer. Usually he flies only about as 
far as a ruffed grouse will; but in time of flood I have 
seen one fly for more than a mile across a flooded 
delta. I am rather inclined to agree with the old 
backwoodsman who said to me, when I asked him 
how far a wild turkey could fly, “Just as far as he 
has to.” When a hunter tells me that he has killed 
a wild turkey weighing close to thirty pounds, I am 
certain the bird has some barnyard blood in him,— 
which is very likely where farms run up to the edges 
of wild mountains. The heaviest true wild gobbler 
I ever weighed scaled 22 pounds. His head is indigo; 
his legs are dull pink; and his plumage is a lovely 
chestnut-brown. Over the neck and shoulders are 
feathers that shed a remarkable iridescence, so that 
wild turkeys, especially as the winter wanes and the 
mating season approaches, glisten and gleam in the 
sunlight when seen in their native wilds. 


I have hunted this great bird in Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. But it is on my ancient planta- 
tion near the mouth of the Santee River in Sotfth 
Carolina that most of my turkey hunting has been 
done. It is, singularly, a wilder country than it used 
to be a hundred years ago. This is because it formerly 
was the great rice-growing region of America, with 
prosperous plantations on both sides of the river. 
In the pine forests turpentine was worked. Now both 
these industries have disappeared, and the country 
has reverted to the wilderness. In general it is true 
that as industry advances, wild game declines; and 
as industry loses out, game takes over once more its 
ancient home. Especially in the case of the wild 
turkey, conditions simulating those of the wilderness 
are essential. Turkeys love a country of big timber, 
of remote quietness, of dreaming wildwoods where the 
only voices are the voices of nature. 


It is not generally known, but the wild turkey loves 
water, and is not averse to swimming. Audubon re- 
ported flocks swimming the Arkansas River in prefer- 
ence to flying. I have seen wild turkeys swimming. 
And they find in swamps and marshes both shelter 
and food. When wild turkeys get in a big marsh, and 
stay clear of old banks and hummocks where wild- 
cats may lurk, they are especially safe. However, 
their feeling of safety sometimes betrays them. 


Early one morning, hurrying through the woods 
on my way to a deer-stand, I heard a scurrying in 
the leaves ahead of me. There was a flock of about 
sixteen wild turkeys. They had made me out; and 
instead of flying, which probably would have given 
them a clean getaway, they ran down a slope into 
a nearby marsh. Changing my shells as I ran, I 
plunged into the marsh after them. As soon as they 
had entered that shadowy. retreat, they thought they 
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had given me the slip. But when they discovered 
that I was literally among them, they began to rise. 
I selected and killed two of the bigger gobblers. As 
they kept getting up by ones and twos, I believe I 
could have shot at least a half-dozen of these noble 
birds. But two were enough. A hunter should always 
keep in mind that what he leaves in the woods will 
give him sport some other day. 

Successful hunting of the wild turkey calls for an 
almost perfect knowledge of its habits, a disregard 
for personal comfort in the big woods, patience, and 
a rather high degree of initiative. As a rule, the wilder 
the woods, the better your chances; and where other 
hunters hesitate to go, there will your game be. And 
it is to be remembered that this bird has legs that 
enable it to distance a good horse; it has wings to 
carry it swiftly a mile or more out of danger; and its 
eyes and ears are among the keenest in all nature. 
As a rule, if you move, he will see you and hear you 
long before you know he is near. Unlike the white- 
tail deer, which usually inhabits the same kind of 
country, the turkey’s sense of smell appears deficient. 
I have had one to pass within three feet of me without 
detecting my presence. 

“Not many hunters can kill a wild turkey,” says 
my old friend, Phineas McConnell. And that remark 
from this backwoods Negro hunter makes you realize 
the difference between the ordinary hunter and the 
true turkey hunter. 





Not very far from me, yet in the gross wilderness, 
lives Phineas, who has always been a matchless hunt- 
er. All my life I have taken lessons in woodlore from 
him. Small of stature, physically frail, with features 
that suggest that he has some Seminole blood in him, 
he is one of the best wild turkey hunters I have ever 
known. Once when I asked him how he had such 
luck, he said, “I outquiets them.” When I walk the 
woods with this lithe and hair-trigger man, I feel 
clumsy. Once he crept ahead of me down an old 
pineland road, his eyes scanning the apparently un- 
disturbed pine straw. Suddenly, “Ah, ha!” he whis- 
pered, pointing out to me a piece of pine bark that 
had just been turned over. 

“A wild turkey did that,” he said, his eyes gleaming. 

I was unconvinced until we came to a damp sandy 
place in the road. Then in a perfect ecstasy Phineas 
spread wide the fingers of either hand in imitation of 
the huge turkey-tracks we saw in the sand. The de- 
light of Phineas was as if the old bearded man was 
already his. In a way, he was; for woe to the wild 
turkey upon whose tracks a wilderness hunter like 
Phineas comes! With a passionate persistence he will 
follow that bird, relentless in pursuit, inventive in 
schemes of ambush and waylaying. Through all his 
windings and turnings that turkey will be followed as 
by Fate itself. But he is so smart and so swift that 
his chances of escape are always good. If he gets 
suspicious, he is likely to quit that part of the coun- 
try. And, unlike most other game, he does not persist 
joer. Bg (Continued on Next Page) 





in having regular haunts. On my 
plantation I can usually promise a 
man a shot at a buck; but I can make 
no such commitment about a gob- 
bler. He is here today; tomorrow he 
may be across the river, or ten miles 
back in the swamps or the pinelands. 
Often, for no apparent reason, he 
will traverse huge tracts of country. 
In the mountains of Maryland and 





Pennsylvania I have seen turkeys 
take off from one mountain crest, fly 
clear across a wide valley, and not 
come to rest until the fastness of the 
opposite mountain had been reached. 
Quail and grouse cover but small 
areas in their feeding. In a single 
day, wild turkeys undisturbed may 
travel ten miles, usually in a circle 
or an ellipse. Sometimes they will 
roost in the same trees or the same 
neighborhood for several weeks. 

Moreover, this magnificent bird is 
subject to vagaries. Wild turkeys get 
notions; and with apparent purpose, 
but for no discoverable reason will 
suddenly leave good quiet territory, 
and will wander for miles into 
strange country. Because they are 
unpredictable, you can never count 
on them. They sometimes act as if 
they had something on their minds 
that not even a good turkey-hunter 
can fathom; and perhaps they them- 
selves do not know why they act 
as they do. I hesitate, for strategic 
reasons, to say that a wild turkey is 
like a woman; yet at times the re- 
semblance is discernible. A woman 
will sometimes act from motives 
that no man can discern, or, discern- 
ing, can understand. I like to think 
that at least some wild game has 
an intelligence that will not permit 
itself to be docketed. And it is ad- 
mirable in proportion to its wild- 
ness and its variableness. 

To show how differently wild tur- 
keys may act as danger approaches, 
I give this example. It was at noon- 
time on an autumn day, and I was 
riding the pinelands of my planta- 
tion. Suddenly from a gnarled old 
yellow pine ahead of me a fine gob- 
bler took wing, his flight carrying 
him far out of sight through the for- 
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est. Turkeys often rest in trees, 
especially at midday. They are safe, 
and they can see far-off anything 
that approaches. This gobbler left 
his perch while I was still wel! out 
of gunshot. My English setter, rang- 
ing the woods near me for quail 
began to make game in some gall- 
berry bushes, which are just about 
the right height to hide a turkey. 
While he was creeping forward, 
right under my horse’s nose the 
bushes exploded. A huge gobbler 
had taken wing. My mount stood 
straight up on his hind legs, and 
began a wild balleting. My chance 
for a shot was ruined. I was lucky 
not to have been thrown and 
trampled. This gobbler, like the first 
one, got clean away. About the time 
that I had persuaded my mount to 
keep all four feet on the ground, I 
saw my setter dashing off wildly 
through the bushes. In front of him 
appeared momentarily a long snake- 
like head and neck. I knew he was 
trying to run down a third gobbler! 
But he never did. This great bird 
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gained the safety of a dense swamp 
and was seen no more. So you see 
you cannot predict how a_ wild 
turkey will act. To shoot game 
whose behavior is predictable can 
be the last word in boredom. 


Wild turkeys, always wary about 
thick brush, are very fond of old 
roads and logging-trails. This is 
especially true when the woods are 
wet. On a misty November morning 
I was sitting beside an old mountain 
road in Pennsylvania that, before 
the new highway came, had been 
the connecting link between two 
valleys. It crossed a high ridge, and 
I was near its rocky crest. Some 
farmers still used this road; and in 
hauling their grain to market over 
it, they spilled some wheat and corn. 
I felt sure that turkeys would soon 
be attracted to it. As I sat beside 
a chestnut stump, there entered the 
road, about two hundred yards 
above me, two splendid wild gob- 


blers. Looking unnaturally large in 
the mist, they came slowly down the 
road toward me, pecking at the 
grain. Their heavy breasts wabbled 
as they walked, and their long black 
beards stabbed the sandy earth. 
They came within twenty paces of 
me; and all this time I had my gun 
on them. It would have been as 
easy to kill them both on the ground 
with one shot as it is to persuade a 
beauty queen to sign a movie con- 
tract. Instead, I stood up. Instantly 
they made little runs in different 
directions, rose, and began to beat 
their way mightily over the trees. 
Through the dripping mist I dropped 
one dead, making no attempt to 
shoot the other. I had a lordly prize, 
and I believe he had been fairly won. 

By no means do I always shoot a 
wild turkey when I see it. I have 
often called one up with my call, 
Miss Seduction, just to see him strut 
and to hear him gobble close at 
hand. Once I called two; they came 
from different directions; and right 
in front of me they staged a fierce 
battle over me! I was supposed to 
be the alluring wildwood princess to 
whose tempting voice they had suc- 
cumbed. 

Once in Western Maryland I was 
walking down a trout stream at sun- 
set of an October day. The woods 
were suffused with the lights from 
red and golden autumn leaves. The 
kalmia and rhododendron bushes so 
overhung the water that I found 
progress a problem. I had about 
given it up, and was stepping from 
a stone in the stream to the shore 
when my eyesight was arrested by 
an unnatural sheen coming from 
some dark objects about fifty yards 
downstream. Crouching, I peered 
through the screen of laurels. There, 
lining either side of the wild stream 





and taking their sundown drink, 
were thirty-two wild turkeys. They 
drank in peace and departed in 
peace, silent except for a few 
murmured tones. 

To illustrate with what sagacity a 
wild gobbler can use his head in 
an emergency, this story will suf- 
fice. I had burned off an old rice- 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Sam, the homeless eaglet, leaps from his cage, spreads his wings, 

and is off for a new life. Since he fell from his nest three weeks 

previously, Sam-or-Sandra had been cared for by the Humane 

Society. In the Sarasota Herald-Tribune photo above, G&FWFC 

Wildlife Officer Leffy Taylor (left), Miss Rita English of the 

Humane Society, and Jack Thomas, Society warden, watch as the 
young eagle tries his wings. 
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John E. McGough, Jr., of Eustis is shown with the big boy that 

earned for him first prize in the Eustis Chamber of Commerce 

Bass Tournament. The bass weighed 12 Ibs. 11 ozs. and was 
caught in Lake Eustis on a Mirr-O-Lure. 





During a recent visit to Marion County, Eddie Wood, dis- 
playing his skill with the fly rod, landed this nine pound 
Oklawaha River largemouth. 





Pres. C. F. (Bob) Moore, of the Eustis Chamber of 
Commerce (left) and Harold Moody, G&FWFC fishery 
biologist, admire the 14-pound Lake Eustis largemouth 





Charley Ebbetts and family pose with a string of bass which which was sent as a gift of the Chamber of Commerce 
they caught in Lake Okeechobee while fishing out of Camp to President Eisenhower while he was vacationing at 
Okee-Simmee. Augusta, Georgia. 
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F you CAN’T be bothered having your routine in 

house and garden disrupted, my sincere advice 
to you is, don’t start feeding the song birds. No mat- 
ter how strong a character you are, I do not believe 
you can resist the lure of the continuous perform- 
ance that will be presented for your entertainment, 
day in and day out, all through the year. 

An Armchair Ornithologist, strictly amateur, I have 
five feeding stations and a bird bath all within easy 
viewing distance of my living room windows, where 
I do my bird-watching at ease. It has become an 
insidious habit. 

How word gets around among the different species 
that food and protection are to be had in certain spots, 
I do not know, but there is no denying, it does. Each 
season it seems, brings a few more birds to make 
their homes with me. | 

My latest permanent addition is the lovely little 
tufted titmouse, and he has won my heart completely. 

For him, along with the cardinals and the towhees, 
I have reserved a special dish: Suspended from the 
eaves and within a foot of the window, is a small 
feeder made from half of a coconut shell. This holds 
the sunflower seed these birds particularly relish. Each 
has its own peculiar way of eating the seed: The 
cardinal perches on the rim of the shell and, in a 
leisurely manner, selects a seed and husks it in his 
strong beak. No rush, no grabbing here. He may stay 
two or three minutes and eat only half a dozen. 

The titmouse flits in, chooses a seed and takes it 
to a near-by shrub, where he pounds it on a branch 
to break it. 

The towhee, primarily a ground feeder, sits inside 
the shell and cannot resist his ground-scratching 
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method, thereby spilling much more than he eats. 

The red-bellied woodpecker has developed a taste 
for the sunflower seed, and comes in for a snack now 
and then. However he is very gentlemanly about it, 
eating only a seed or two before moving on. 

Unfortunately, that handsome villain, the blue jay 
has discovered this delicacy too, but his notorious glut- 
tony makes him an unwelcome guest. He grabs, and 
gulps as many as he can before I can get to the win- 
dow to ask him to leave. At the price we have to 
pay for it here, I consider sunflower seed much too 
expensive for his undiscriminating taste. 

I use three other types of feeders: two hanging con- 
tainers, each of which holds about a pound of grain, 
one made of plastic, and the other a slat affair, made 
of presswood. Two others are alike: 18x24 inch 
wooden trays, on posts. 

These feeders, plus the bird bath, complete the 
accommodations at my bird refuge. The feeders and 
the bath are placed as near sheltering shrubs and 
trees as possible. So many stations aren’t necessary 
of course, but all five of mine are patronized con- 
stantly. 

In Florida, the birds provide a year-around show, 
though things do quiet down during November and 
December. Most birds seem to lose their voices at 
that season, and along with this muteness, they be- 
come shy and retiring. Unless you keep a sharp eye 
out, you: think surely they have left you. But they 
haven’t. Very early in the morning, and late in the 
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afternoon, (and frequently at noon-time), there is a 
period of activity, when the cardinal comes in for a 
meal, and the towhees suddenly materialize from the 
shrubs right beneath your window. 

Even the usually vocal mocking bird slips around 
like a shadow, with never a note of song. The tufted 
titmouse flits in and out, but with the exception of 
his periodic chirping, and the voices of a few migra- 
tory warblers, it is a pretty quiet world. 

Then comes January, and suddenly, Bang! Every- 
thing explodes into color and sound. The cardinals 
burst into experimental, but enthusiastic, song, and 
the mockers start tuning up for their concerts, that 
are to last all summer. You hear a quail’s mating call, 
and a quavery “bob-white”, not quite completed, that 
comes, perhaps, from a young gentleman just ap- 
proaching manhood. 

During the fall and winter months, the red-wing 
blackbirds have adhered strictly to segregation of the 
sexes. No mere females were allowed to feed on the 
board with the mighty males. Now the barriers have 
been lowered and the drab, brown-striped females are 
tolerated by their handsome, much larger, lords and 
masters. 

All winter, the cardinals, so courteous and attentive 
during the mating season, have ignored their less 
colorful, though delicately beautiful mates, even chas- 
ing them off the feeding station. Now, tho they don’t 
go so far as to offer the gals a tidbit, as they do in 
summer, they do allow them to eat from the same dish. 

In January too, the transients are here. The first 
wave of robins comes in, and every garden and field 
seems to have its quota. Some seasons they stay as 
late as April, and make themselves at home at the 
bird bath and feeding places. 


I usually have a dozen or so each of white-throat 
sparrows and chipping sparrows with me during the 
winter months. The handsome cedar waxwings will 
stop by for a day or so to feed on berries on the 
lakefront. And warblers will be here most of the 
time. 


January is none too early for us in Florida to 
begin planning for our Spring Visitors, so here is a 
suggestion for a little bird Chamber-of-Commerce 
propaganda: put up an apartment for the purple 
martins. 


If you are not familiar with these charmers, you 
have been missing a treat. Not only do they afford a 
lot of free entertainment, but they more than earn 
their keep by the huge numbers of insects they con- 
sume. Their diet consists chiefly of stink bugs, squash 
bugs, beetles, moths, spiders, mosquitoes and flies. 


Build your “apartment” two, or even three stories 
high. Each nest space should be approximately six 
inches square and six inches high, with a 2% inch 
opening about one inch above the floor. Place the 
house on a sturdy pole, 15 to 20 feet above the ground. 
The one MUST is the location: It MUST be in an 
epen space, with plenty of room for the birds to 
circle freely. 


Along in February the advance guard comes in, 
usually just a few pairs. These scouts will look over 
the situation, staying around for several days, going 
in and out of the compartments and very obviously 
discussing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
location. They will take trial flights to check on 
obstructions to landing. Then they may all possibly 
disappear. | 


A few days later you will awake to the fact that 
the entire “fleet is in”, and there will be a great to-do 
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as they check and recheck, finally selecting the rooms 
they prefer. It is an almost-human performance. 

No one knows how the scouts report to the Head 
Man, on new locations, but it is obvious that they do, 
and when all the available space is taken, you can 
settle down to an amusing summer. 

The purple martin has a lovely swift flight, soaring 
and circling to the accompaniment of a cheerful chirp- 
ing and twittering. 

From the time they choose your apartment for their 
own, they will return each year, on the dot, as regu- 
larly as the swallows return to Capistrano. And they 
will leave you in September, just as suddenly as they 
came. There will be a few days of gathering together, 
taking preliminary flights, and giving what appears 
to be a course of flight instructions to the young birds 
hatched during the summer. Then, suddenly, they 
will be gone. 

For those of us in Florida who are plagued by mos- 
quitoes, “blind”, or otherwise, a house for the purple 
martins is a real investment. So get your plans drawn 
and your building contractor busy, because if your 

(Continued on Page 45) 











BY McGREGOR SMITH, JR. 


QD": MISSION was to bring six men back alive out 
of the Everglades. 

We waited ready to take off from one corner 
of the acres of concrete at Miami’s Marine Corps Air 
Station. In a rescue operation such as ours timing 
means everything—often the difference between recov- 
ering bodies and saving lives. 

We were waiting in a helicopter, a Navy HOP-2 
famed whirlybird. Overhead its twin props sagged 
from their own motionless weight. 

I sat buckled and strapped in a canvas seat. A 
rubberlined helmet shut out the sounds of even the 
jets scorching down the runways. 


Survivors signal helicopter pilot where to land on island hammock 
where they made camp. 


Inside my helmet the voice of a radio operator sud- 
denly crackled from the built-in earphones. A mes- 
sage from a search plane was being relayed by the 
control tower to our pilot, Chief Kenneth Crews. 

Crews looked back at me from his perch in the 
helicopter’s plexiglass prow. He nudged his copilot 
Joe D’Espsito and thumbed at the sky. Then his voice, 
fogged in static, came over the intercom into my 
helmet. 

“We've got them located. Hang on.” 

The sagging propellers straightened as they whirled, 
and shadows flickered through the sunlight inside the 
ship. The helicopter quivered, then teetered a few 
feet along the runway before lurching into the air. 











Deep in a cypress swamp the survivors replenish their water supply. DeCarlo and Rehill show how to improvise snake leggings from 
Wet clothing was a major problem. the outer layers of palm which they cut open to get the edible heart. 
= * ot 





Roberts and Pullen bite off chunks of “‘swamp cabbage,” the 
tender heart of the palm tree. It looks and tastes a little like 
king-sized celery. 
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The whirlybird flew with its nose 
several degrees lower than its tail. 
This downward angle gave me the 
feeling we were sliding toward the 
ground even when rising. 

We crossed a sandy strip of high 
land, and a flight of doves scattered 
through the sparse pines. A moment 
later the white sand disappeared 
under the waves of grass in the 
Everglades. Miles of sawgrass grew 
out of the shallows. 

Only an occasional pond or island 
hammock broke the flooded prairie 
that hemmed in the six Navy air- 
men we were going after. 

The men had been marooned in 
the Everglades for three days. A 
parachute, machete and knives were 
their only tools for survival. 

Each man had volunteered for this 
rugged test of his endurance and 
training. Abandoned in the Ever- 
glades after a simulated crash, the 
men had to put into practice the 
lessons in survival learned in spe- 
cial classes at their base. 

“Operation Survival” was planned 
to give Naval Air Reserve personnel 
first hand information on survival 
techniques. The results of their field 
experience will be added to class- 
room theory passed on to new re- 
servists. 

The isolated area of the Ever- 
glades about 100 miles northwest of 
Miami picked for the test is com- 
parable to much of the rugged tropic 
terrain around the world. 

The men had survived in fine 
shape, we knew from an earlier heli- 
copter check report. But pilot Crews 
pushed our whirly toward the loca- 
tion relayed to him at top speed. A 
quick pickup as soon as a downed 
plane is spotted is an essential part 
of the Navy survival plan. 

The test operation was planned 
with the same realism of an actual 
rescue. 

As we neared our goal we passed 
over hedge-like rows of grey cypress 
trees which mark where the Ever- 
glades and the Big Cypress Swamp 
meet. 


We spotted the yellow smoke of 
an emergency flare from an altitude 
of about 100 feet. A strong wind 
drew the smoke like a_ bright 
streamer out of a hammock of oak 
trees and palms. Then through the 
limbs we saw the white parachute 
tent. 


The men appeared as we circled, 
and they stood around an opening 
in the trees marking the spot for us 
to land. As the shadow of the heli- 
copter thrashed toward the trees a 
flock of white egrets burst into the 
air. Rising together in a tattered 
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formation they swirled out over the 
sawegrass. 

From about 30 feet up Crews see- 
sawed the helicopter down to the 
soggy ground. The “survivors,” mud- 
splattered and tired but as healthy 
as when they arrived, eagerly shook 
hands as we climbed out of the heli- 
copter. Then they grabbed up the 
two thermos jugs of coffee we had 
brought and headed for their camp. 

Joining them around their camp 
fire, I met each man. We were in- 
troduced as they enjoyed their first 
cup of coffee since being dumped 
in the Everglades and while we 
“rescuers” sampled a special cock- 
tail of swamp water and wild orange 
juice they had concocted for us. 

Some of the men like Chief Paul 
Pullen, PO 1/c Fred Roberts and 
HM 1/c Joseph Rehill had hunted 
in the Everglades before and were 
accomplished outdoorsmen. But for 








De Carlo tries out elevated bunk built to 
keep sleeper away from snakes. 
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The first night in the ‘glades the “survivors” sit around their camp fire munching roasted 

coon. Left to right, PO 1/c Fred Roberts, Combat Photographer John Heistand, PO 3/c 

Roy Corbitt, HM 1/c Joseph Rehill, Lt. JG Mike De Carlo, and Chief Paul Pullen. All 
volunteered for “Operation Survival.” 


others like Lt. JG Mike De Carlo, 
Combat Photographer John Hei- 
stand and PO 3/c Roy Corbitt it was 
their first experience at roughing it. 

And how rough did they have it? 

They had to give up most of the 
luxuries of life on a Navy base and 
undergo quite a change in diet, but 
all agreed they could have survived 
indefinitely if necessary. In setting 
up housekeeping in the Everglades 


these men proved they could live 
(Continued on Next Page) 


Roberts uses a dried turtle shell for a cup 
while De Carlo pours from plastic water 
container. 
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Frogs were plentiful in the swamp and provided the best eating on 
their survival menu. 


Rehill and Corbitt put blue indigo snake in burlap bag to hold 
in reserve for food supply while Pullen munches on roasted coon. 


Survivors enjoy customary meal given to rescued men—a steak 
dinner. 





off the land with even a degree of comfort no matter 
how rugged the terrain. 

De Carlo, a New Yorker, said he had been the most 
skeptical at the start of the test. But after the three- 
day survival operation he was probably the most 
enthusiastic over the results. 

“Living out here isn’t nearly as bad as you’d think,” 
he declared as he showed me around their camp. 

He led the way into a roomy tent made by suspend- 
ing the parachute from tree limbs. The outer edge 
of the parachute was tied to stakes giving it the shape 
of a giant tepee. 

“Feel these swamp beds,” De Carlo said pointing 
to pancho covered mounds under the tent. “Nothing 
but moss and a layer of palmetto fronds, but they’re 
a lot softer than they look.” 

“A couple of the guys didn’t want to sleep on the 
ground,” he went on, “because of snakes. So they 
rigged up their beds on poles outside.” 

We left the tent to examine the elevated bunks. A 
mossy mattress was laid on a network of vines 
stretched between six-foot poles. Nylon cord from 
the parachute bound the poles securely together. 

De Carlo picked up a bushy coon’s tail that was 
hanging from one of the poles. 

“A trophy of our first big meal in the rough,” he 
said. 

“In fact we ate on this old boy for two or three meals. 
Each time we cooked -him a little longer. We learned 
one thing about roasted coon: the nearer burned it is 
the better tasting it'll be. You’ve got to cook all the 
grease out.” 

He told how Roberts had spotted the coon in a 
tree the first day and Corbitt had climbed up with a 
machete and knocked it to the ground. 

“But the best meat we found was frog legs,’”’ DeCarlo 
said. “We used a sharpened stick for a gig and each 
evening we’d hunt around the edge of the swamp and 
get enough for the next day.” 

DeCarlo told of eating a box turtle after roasting 
it for about four hours in its own shell. 

“Tt wasn’t bad,” he said. “We only ate the turtle as 
an experiment because we had plenty of other stuff 
to eat when we caught it. 

“We also caught a six-foot blue indigo snake which 
we held in reserve. According to the books, snake 
meat is very good, but we never got hungry enough 
to: try «3t: 

“Our meat problem wasn’t so much how to get it 
as it was how to keep it. We almost lost our coon to 
a big wildcat the first night. We tied the remains of 
the coon on a limb for safekeeping, but in the middle 
of the night Rehill woke up just in time to scare off 
a cat that was crawling out the limb.” 


The plants around the hammock added to their 
menu. They hacked up some palm trees for the tender 
bud that grows in the center and found plenty of 
wild citrus fruit, hog apples and berries. 


Some things, DeCarlo said, they learned the hard 
way. 

He said Corbitt and Pullen had a narrow escape 
when they tried to run down a litter of wild pigs. 
After the young pigs had outrun them the wild sow 
charged out of a clump of palmettos and they were 
almost too exhausted to make it to safety in some 
low hanging branches. 

A less dangerous but uncomfortable experience re- 
sulted when they unknowingly put a termite-filled log 


on the fire before going to bed. The termites crawled 
(Continued on Page £5) 
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I T IS DIFFICULT to tell one mockingbird from another, 
even by sex, but I became acquainted with The 
Slugger as a personality because he would sit on the 
feedbox in the early mornings and shout, “Gertie! 
Gertie! Gertie!” This is my wife’s name and The Slug- 
ger did not sing it: he shouted it, as if he wanted his 
breakfast and he wanted it now—which is typical of 
the mockingbird’s temperament. 

The mocker, once confined to the section of you-all 
and blackeyed peas, has now spread throughout the 
United States. He can be found, literally, from Maine 
to California, but his personal habits are still little 
known. Most persons think of him as all sweetness 
and light: one great burst of song. And there is little 
doubt that he is the greatest of all feathered songsters. 
He is also, ounce for ounce, one of the most ornery, 
pugnacious, and domineering critters that ever lived. 

Take The Slugger for instance. He ruled the local 
birds with an iron beak. When he wanted a place on 
the telephone wire, they gave him room. When he 
came to the feedbox he wanted—and had—it to him- 
self. 

He was not only tough, he was vulgar. He made a 
habit of sitting on the feedbox not to eat but simply 
to keep the other birds away. With half a hundred 
redwings respectfully waiting, a towhee flitting back 
and forth on the ground below, The Slugger would sit 
sometimes for an hour, his head cocked to one side, 
leering at them. Finally, bored, he would flip around so 
that his tail was over the feeding board, make one final 
and absolute gesture of contempt, and fly away. 

But The Slugger did not confine his abuses to other 
birds. More than once I saw him attack my neighbor’s 
pointer, riding it like a feathered cowboy and pecking 
it between the ears until it howled. He made a regular 
game of dive-bombing my cat, pecking it on the back 
of the head, then whirling up out of reach when the 
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cat turned in fury. Once I saw him attack a three-foot 
coachwhip, appearing from out of nowhere, and plung- 
ing downward so fast I expected him to stick in the 
ground up to his tailfeathers. He lashed at the snake’s 
head, spun upward, then down again, striking with his 
beak until his victim fled under the house. 

During the winter The Slugger, like all mocking- 
birds, lived alone and was morosely silent. In late Feb- 
ruary he began to sing, a bit tentatively at first. It is 
only the male that sings, and ornithologists are inclined 
to believe this is part of the mating impulse. If so, The 
Slugger and his brothers are the Casanovas of the bird 
world. By April he was singing all day, and by May 
the days weren’t long enough. The moon, a streetlight, 
a brightly lighted window, would start him off. 

Then one day I saw him and a companion jitter- 
bugging. They faced one another at a distance of about 
a foot across a bare patch of earth. The Slugger pranced 
two steps to the right, his wings held out from his body, 
his tail spread. The other followed. The Slugger danced 
three steps to the left. Back and forth they went, al- 
ways parallel to some invisible line. 

I took this to be a kind of mating dance, and there 
are ornithologists who agree. Since only another mock- 
ingbird can distinguish the male from the female with 
the naked eye, I could not be sure of the sex of The 
Slugger’s dancing partner. But some ornithologists say 
the mocker’s dance is an argument between two males 
over an invisible property line. 

Whatever the purpose of the dance, it broke up 
when a third mocker appeared and The Slugger, re- 
verting to type, turned on it in fury. In five minutes 
he was back, and I am positive that his companion this 
time was a female. The nest was built in a buttonwood 
tree and The Slugger became an amazingly devoted 
parent. He helped feed two broods of young ones; he 
jumped every cat, dog, bird, or human in his area; 
and sang happily the whole time. 

There are still a few bird watchers who doubt the 
mockingbird’s ability to mock. This is despite the fact 
that the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
made a tape recording of one mocker’s song in which 
the songs of thirty different kinds of birds are recog- 
nizable, along with imitations of the croaking of tree 
frogs. Personally I have no doubts on the question. For 
a while I made a practice of whistling my fraternity 
whistle—a poor imitation of the whippoorwill’s call— 
at The Slugger. He stood it for a while. Then one day 
he whistled back at me: first the cry as I imitated it; 
then, carefully, the whippoorwill’s call as the whip- 
poorwill did it. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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ATE ONE December my brother, Larry, and I were 

fishing the mouth of the Chassahowitzka River 
during the seasonal channel bass run. The day was 
overly warm, the tide was all wrong, and the river 
low from lack of rain so we soon gave up our “red- 
fish” hopes and worked upstream to freshwater trying 
to tempt a largemouth into striking. We cast to innum- 
erable lunkers taking their ease in the gin clear waters, 
but they gazed at our offerings with maddening apathy 
or took off like wild Texas cayuses. Finally in des- 
peration Larry suggested trying a spring where man- 
grove snapper were usually thick as coffee grounds 
in a hunting camp pot. 

After beating up one of the many feeder creeks we 
found the spring milky from bouncing limestone flakes, 
otherwise completely vacant. Larry is a realist and 
stretched out for a nap. I was on the verge of the 
same when I noticed a keeper size bass slide into 
cover on the far side of the spring. Unlimbering the 
flyrod I began working out line when my backcast 
hung in a tree. It snapped free luckily, but in the 
jostling around I kicked a beautiful snarl in the slack. 
Disgustedly, I dropped the cast which sloshed into 
the water to the right. After some time I cleared the 
mess and looked up. The line had straightened to 
some extent in the slow current, and I could easily 
see the small fly hanging just above the grass drifting 
very slowly. 

At that moment a school of mullet came by into 
the spring. One changed course obliquely in an ef- 
fortless shooting manner and took the fly without 
pause. My jaw dropped and my wrist jerked from 
unconscious reflex. Even with all the belly it was 
somehow enough. I didn’t go crazy until later, that 
mullet did immediately. He screamed across the spring 
like a turpentined cat, reversed as I got a little pres- 
sure on, and jumped twice coming my way on a slack 
line. They don’t bust water like any thing you ever 
saw before, shaking and slugging. It’s just clean take- 
off you can’t stop with no added frills. I think this 
fellow was trying to spit in someone’s eye, because 
his third jump landed almost in Larry’s lap. I took 
the second before that shaky gentleman could get 
rigged, by which time the school moved out again 
so he might as well stayed anapping. If it hadn’t been 
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THE CASE 


for the solid presence of those silver bullets in the 
bait well, both of us would have had a hard time 
believing our senses. For you see, mullet won’t hit 
artificial lures. In fact, most authorities flatly state 
the mullet will not take hook and line in any way, 
shape, or form. And therein lies one of the greatest 
mysteries of the fishing fraternity, the common ac- 
cepted belief that mullet can’t be caught by sporting 
methods. 

Perhaps the reason behind this misconception is 
simply that even the slightest study reveals a start- 
ling lack of facts on the mullet. His life cycle is full 
of unknown quantities, much of which I attribute to 
not being a quarry of those backyard scientists with 
rod and reel in hand. Once it is common knowledge 
he’ll take a hook watch those holes fill in. 

There are about seventy species of the gray mullets, 
of which only three can be called native to American 
shores, the Brazilian, White, and Striped varieties. 
We'll discount the Brazilian since he is a rare bird 
even to Florida streams. The striped mullet is our 
most numerous type and the traveling man of the 
clan, being found on the Pacific coast from Monterrey 
to Chile, on the Atlantic side from Cape Cod to 
Brazil, along southern Europe, northern Africa, Japan 
and Hawaii. He is the most valuable and abundant 
commercial food fish caught along the south Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts of the U. S. His flesh is firm and rich, 
so much so that you can fry him in his own fat, and 
like the far north whitefish makes a satisfying staple 
diet as far as bodily needs are concerned. This crown- 
ing reference comes from the commercial fishermen 
themselves who eat fresh mullet when they’d gag on 
any other species. But for the Florida sport fisher- 
man the foregoing history is just so much sauce, 
because from my own experience, from all reports 
I can gather otherwise, only when they school into 
freshwater can they be taken by hook and line 
methods. 

Little is definitely known as to where, when, and 
how the mullet spawns. Although you'll find them in 
Florida streams year around the principal runs occur 
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in spring and autumn, but unlike other fishes, these 
mass migrations have seemingly little to do with 
spawning or any other definite purpose except for 
food supply and suitable water temperature. In some 
quarters that statement will be like a red flag to the 
proverbial bull for many females are heavy with 
roe at these times. Another particularly knotty argu- 
ment among biologists is the reason for the mullet’s 
habit of jumping. I think it’s just for the hell of it, 
and out of sheer pleasure to be in Florida. (I’m go- 
ing to stick my neck out still further. The mullet 
is not a member of the chicken family, even with 
his gizzard. Don’t laugh, you’d be surprised how 
prevalent is that bit of ludicrous ignorance.) 

The roster of mullet anglers is, as yet, a small but 
outspoken group. Nowhere are they more vociferous 
than on the subject of bait. Small angle worms of 
the plain garden variety seem to get the most nods, 
but others range from the ridiculous to the sublime, 
through green peas, dough balls, fresh pork fat, and 
plain bottom moss. The artificial side is confined 
mostly to sunken dry flies of the sparsely hackled 
type, the smallest of silver spinners and mother of 
pearl wobblers. All are ‘united in this conclusion 
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though. The mullet can be taken and is worthy of 
topflight consideration. 


My own experience is far from complete, still it 
dates back some twenty years when I watched my 
father and grandfather take great strings of the silvery 
fighters from the Hillsborough River. Their equipment 
was a cane pole with either small green peas or angle 
worms for bait. During those abundant times the 
jumping mullet often sounded like thunder in the 
distance, or the roar of white water around the bend. 
Many changes have occurred since that time, and 
the Hillsborough as a fishing river has suffered greatly. 
Perhaps the best present day mullet stream is little 
known Mud River near Bayport on Florida’s west 
coast. The Weekiwachee whose springhead is the 
highly publicized tourist attraction joins Mud River 
just above tidewater. Both are clear running shal- 
lows dotted with blue-tinged holes and, during the 
runs, jammed with fat, sassy mullet. 


There last November and December I consistently 
took mullet up to eight pounds using both flyrod and 
spinning tackle. Either has certain advantages and 
are fairly matched for the job. A selection of which 
to use must depend greatly upon personal preference. 
For me the spinning rig holds a slight edge. With four 
pound test monofilament and partially filled plastic 
bubble for casting weight it’s hard to beat. Flyrod 
users will find the line most important since it is often 
necessary to make long casts with a minimum of false 
shots in a hurry to reach a cruising school. A weight 
forward, bug taper design is a very distinct advantage, 
much the same as it is flyrodding for bonefish along 
the Keys. In fact, my outfit does triple duty, black 
bass, bonefish, and mullet, each equally well. 


There are several very important things to remem- 
ber when mullet fishing. The term stalking is a greatly 
overworked angling idiom, but here it cannot be 
stressed enough. To draw another comparison the 
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wary bonefish is deaf, dumb, and blind compared to 
the mullet. I have never taken mullet where I couldn’t 
see the approaching school, and clear water coupled 
with his panicky nature makes a tough hurdle. For 
this reason I am partial to the narrower frequented 
streams either in freshwater or just below the brackish 
line. In such places it is not necessary to hunt the 
schools for they will come to you in passing upstream, 
thereby lowering the chances of flushing the quarry 
with your movements. Drop the bait or fly at least 
fifteen feet ahead and in line with their travel, if 
possible, drifting it down naturally without movement 
otherwise. With spinner or wobbler even more care 
is needed to judge where to drop it so as to fish a 
long curve with the lure passing just in front of their 
noses slow and easy. In most cases the fish will take 
very gently and almost immediately spit the bait out. 
Again the advantage of clear water to give some indi- 
cation of when to set the hook, otherwise it becomes 
a matter of sixth sense something like wet fly fishing 
for northern trout. Once hooked that comparison 
ends, for even the vaunted rainbow can’t hold a candle 
to the sheer insanity of a hook stung mullet. Due 
to a soft mouth the odds are all his. One landed to 
five hooked is batting high. 


Depth is another very important factor. Since 
mullet are surface travelers and he will not deviate 
far from his course to inspect your offering, any lure 
must travel within six inches of the surface for best 
results. Very seldom will any terminal weight be 
needed except in faster current, then no more than 
two or three shot number five size. Always fish over 
grass in water from two to four feet deep and this 
rule will work very well. 

The mullet’s mouth is small and use of small hooks 
necessary, sizes ten or twelve in the thin, tempered 
dry fly types being the best. Here another mystery 
becomes apparent. Some mullet have small developed 
teeth, some do not. A school will invariably be of 
the same size and age, and this decided difference 
will occur in the same school. On it seems to depend 
whether their diet consists wholly of minute plants 
and animals mixed with copious amounts of sand and 
mud, or whether they will tackle the larger forms of 
animal life that swarm in underwater vegetation. 
In other words some seem to gum their chow and 
some chew it like a man. I submit this for the biolo- 
gists to chew on. I’ve yet to catch a mullet that didn’t 
have developed teeth. 

Some years back I was attracted by a crowd clus- 
tered around a Yankee fisherman on a St. Lucie bridge. 
I knew he was a Yankee, God bless ’em, since his 
raiment was fuschia sneakers, red, white, and blue 
shorts overlaying brilliant sunburn, and a _ bilious 
green cap whose bill was built for a pelican and kept 
getting in the way of his bowed rod. He was really 
having himself a ball, whoop, grin, and all, while some- 
thing on the other end of the line was going joyfully 
mad at the same time. Since I have trouble even driv- 
ing past a fish market that was more than enough to 
skid a thousand miles off my tires. About the time 
I walked up the angler eased his flopping catch onto 
the walkway. I could see surprise written on the 
faces that identified it. Mutters of mullet, mullet, ran 
through the crowd. 

Several said things like, “Must’ve snagged him.” 


“Snagged, hell!” warbled the happy northern neigh- 
bor, “Caught five bigger than that yesterday.” 


The excitement was probably the same when Grant 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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The pilot of a commercial airliner flying at 3500 feet over the fire 
area said the smoke rose above him up to 6000 feet. The blanket 
of smoke, he said, was about ten miles wide and 65-70 miles long. 





In Florida, you rarely see wildfire burn the way it did here. It 

consumed, it roared, it lashed. The heaviness of the smoke, the 

vigor, heat, and brilliance of the flames suggested an oil fire. 

Here and there wind-swept flame climbed into the tree tops to 
feed on the foliage and delicate branchings. 


oe 


The flames kept coming, breached one fireline after the other. By 
the time they'd been halted, the two big burned-out areas touched, 
and 57,000 acres had been devastated. 
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Here’s the Story of the March Holocaust as 
told by the Florida Forest Service. 


P THE TREE trunk sped the gray squirrel, then back 

down again, and away. There was more con- 
fusion than cunning in his erratic behavior, but still 
it was apparent that he was striving mightily for self- 
preservation. 


But his stout heart was beating for a lost cause. He 
was a goner. For that gray squirrel had just been 
deprived of his basic need, a suitable habitat. The 
forest where he had lived was now a dead thing, 
and soon he would be. For his home was a part of 
the sixty thousand acres devastated by central North 
Florida’s March holocaust. 


In Florida, you rarely see wildfire burn the way 
it did here. It consumed, it roared, it lashed. The 
heaviness of the smoke, the vigor, heat, and brilliance 
of the flames suggested an oil fire. 


The miracle was that the squirrel had survived at 
all. Dozens of his brothers had not. For this fire was 
a killer. 


It was the first of two huge blazes which together 
accounted for most of the grim March toll in Madison, 
Taylor, and Lafayette counties. It was plainly the 
work of firebugs. 


On Monday, March 7th, somebody had cruised State 
Road 57 and begun stringing fires about two and a 
half miles southeast of Moseley Hall in Madison 
County. 

The firebugs went about their dirty work leisurely, 
nonchalantly flipping matches into the explosive un- 
derbrush for a distance of six miles or so. 

By the time the sets were spotted through the pall 
of smoke which lingered from earlier fires, the fire- 
bugs had once again become whatever sort of extraor- 
dinary citizens they are. 


From the first the situation was obviously serious, 
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In addition to the great economic loss 
brought about by the destruction of valu- 
able timber and grazing lands, forest fires 
take a devastating toll of wildlife, not 
only driving away or destroying the breed- 
ing stock but also removing from pro- 


duction great amounts of wildlife habitat, 
much of which may require years to re- 
store. This is the story of one such fire 
which, in March of this year, roared 
through thousands of acres of timber and 
game land in three north Florida counties. 





and the Florida Forest Service and landowners got 
all available manpower and equipment on the fire 
right away. But the greedy monster, having had a 
taste of towering, tinder-dry undergrowth, craved 
more. At five o’clock Tuesday morning it swept by 
seventy-five bitterly disappointed fire-fighters and was 
off on the first of a sickening series of escapades. Early 
estimates of five to six thousand acres burned over 
were upped in a hurry to twenty-five thousand. 

Weather conditions were bad from the start, with 
low humidity and high winds. 

Tuesday night, industry and Florida Forest Service 
crews began “skinning” a graded road which sur- 
rounded the burning area in hopes of using it as a 
base for backfiring. FFS Fire Control Chief John 
Bethea thought the line might hold, but was worried 
about inevitable weak points, often undetectable until 
they gave way, because smoke, which on the scene 
was thick enough to choke any but the seasoned fire- 
fighters, cut visibility down to zero. 

Then the wind shifted (it had been from the north- 
northeast, now switched to blow from the south-south- 
west), and the smoke-eaters found the weak points 
the hard way. When, between ten and eleven o’clock 
Wednesday morning, a break-out on the north side 
of the fire became evident, it was already running well. 

About this time, Game and Freshwater Fish Com- 
mission Director E. B. “Shorty” Jones began to dis- 
patch men of his organization to the fire scene. At 
noon, ten GFFC men were on hand and another fifteen 
on the way. 

Then the fire roared through at a second point and 
Mr. Jones offered “his whole force if necessary.” 

Meanwhile, new fires in other sectors of the general 
area were popping. Directors of the fire-fighting effort 
had no choice but to divert men and equipment to 
battle these fires, which posed threats as formidable 
as the Moseley Hall fire. 

Thursday morning everything went pretty well. But 
the afternoon was a different story. The Moseley Hall 
fire did break out, but the real trouble was that there 
were so many other fires which required immediate 
action. Fire Control Chief Bethea reported several 
additional fires in Madison County which had been 
deliberately set. “Two fires are going in the vicinity 
of Sirmans about seven to eight miles west of the big 
fire,’ Bethea said. “Apparently the fires were set last 
night, but because of low visibility, we didn’t pick 
them up until a short while ago. A fire near Aucilla 
has been giving trouble all day. 

“This afternoon, we picked up another fire some 
ten miles east of Perry.” 
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This was the Foley fire, which developed into the 
number one menace, ultimately burning more than 
30,000 acres. 


The Foley fire was serious from the start. “It’s out 
of control and spreading fast,” reported Madison Coun- 
ty Ranger Vernal Webb at 4:15 p.m. Thursday. “Buck- 
eye (Cellulose Corporation of Foley, owners of much 
of the land burned over in the first fire) has crews 
on it, but it is already a half mile wide and three 
miles long. Don’t see any hope of catching it right 
away.” 

And they didn’t. Seven thousand acres burned in a 
hurry. 


At this stage, twenty tractors were on the fire and 
125 to 150 people. Thirty of these were Game and 
Freshwater Fish Commission game wardens. 


The GFFC also had two planes in the area, and a 
third GFFC plane began patrolling Dixie County, adja- 
cent to Taylor in the southeast. With visibility on the 
ground and from the fire towers frequently near zero, 
aerial observation had become a critical element in the 
battle against the flames. 


Bethea told Tallahassee headquarters of the Florida 
Forest Service that “the situation is the worst it has 
been so far. The fire is serious in a number of loca- 
tions,” he said, “and that makes it hard to get enough 
crews in any one place to battle the blaze. To make 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The firebugs went about their dirty work leisurely, nonchalantly 
flipping matches into the explosive underbrush. By the time the 
flames had been halted, 57,000 acres had been burned over. 
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Apparently indifferent to the pall of smoke swirling about them, 
a pair of porkers on a farmstead south of Moseley Hall continue 
to search placidly for food. 





The sequel to the fires on the Madison-Taylor county line is a 

grim one. For the landowners involved, the marginal operation 

of salvaging what they can of their sorely-damaged timber. For 

their foresters, preparations for combatting the almost inevitable 
onslaught of bark beetles. 
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Fire-fighting is a bone-wearying business. For the smoke-eaters, 
breaks like this were few and far between. Scene is at Operational 
Headquarters No. 2 in Day, Lafayette County. 
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bad matters worse, there is so much smoke and haze 
that we can’t pick up new fires by air patrol, tower 
detection, or ground patrol until they are of consid- 
erable size.” 

Late in the day, Governor LeRoy Collins took note 
of the emergency situation, and, in addition to call- 
ing on Floridians to do no burning as long as the 
crisis lasted, requested full cooperation in patrol and 
other assistance from the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, the State Road Department, and the 
Florida Highway Patrol. ‘“Deliberately set wildfires 
combined with the prolonged drought,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “are destroying millions of dollars of our cit- 
izens’ income and the killing of countless small trees 
by these wildfires tends to offset in volume all of the 
planting of nursery grown seedlings upon which so 
much effort is expended.” 

By this time the fire-fighters were well-spent, and 
there was danger of a sharp drop in their effective- 
ness. Moreover, numerous fires in other parts of the 
state posed such a real danger that desperately-needed 
fire-fighters and equipment brought in from other sec- 
tions would have to go home and mend their own 
fences. 

At this inopportune time (but then when would a 
break-out have been opportune?) the Foley fire 
jumped one more line. 

The current report that the fire was “still out of 
control” failed te reveal the fact that there had been 
a major break-out. But a major break-out it was. 

It occurred just about dark Friday. Into dense, 
swampy “sog” went the fire. With the difficult terrain 
and zero visibility due to darkness and the smoke, 
there was no point in sending the fire-fighters after 
the fire. 

That night the fire-fighters got some rest. But it 
was the rest of futility, not the sweet rest of victory. 


Meantime, strengthening support continued to come 
in. With equipment furnished by the Florida National 
Guard, the Game and Freshwater Fish Commission 
was able to convert its mess facility at operations 
headquarters east of the town of Shady Grove into a 
bona fide field kitchen capable of serving hot meals 
to exhausted men. 

Two pieces of heavy equipment belonging to the 
State Road Department were already on the fires, 
and four bulldozers were en route, one each from 
Gainesville, Monticello, DeFuniak Springs and Chip- 
ley. The landowning companies had long since dem- 
onstrated that their primary goal was not “save our 
own trees” but “get the fire out!” 

Florida’s state forester, tall, spare “Hux” Coulter, 
showed up at the fire scene and began to lend his 
assistance in the planning and coordination of the at- 
tack on what by now was called “the most critical 
fire crisis North Florida has ever experienced.” 

Friday night a second operational headquarters was 
established quite near the Foley fire, at Day in Lafa- 
yette County. ; 

Saturday morning the fire-fighters retreated, in some 
places as much as two miles, from the break-out of 


the previous night in hopes of gaining time to construct 
a super fireline from which they could safely backfire 


into the oncoming blaze. 


They got the line in okay, but then the twenty-mile- 
an-hour winds shifted and swept the blaze through a 
point that no one could have predicted it would hit. 


A still-uncompleted secondary line a mile beyond 
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the first became the critical feature on the fire-fighters’ 
maps. 

Men and equipment worked feverishly as the flames 
came relentlessly onward. Perhaps because they knew 
they must, the fire-fighters completed the line in time. 


In the wee hours of Sunday morning, March 13th, 
they began to backfire from this second line. 


When backfire finally met head fire Sunday night, 
two vast burned-out areas, the older Moseley Hall 
fire and the still-burning Foley fire touched along a 
two-and-a-half-mile line running northeast-southwest 
approximately six and a half miles due south of Hope- 
well (Madison County). 


Shifting winds Monday caused some trouble, but 
the fire had done its worst—30,000 acres of devasta- 
tion. 


Together, the two big blazes had run through 57,000 
acres and other smaller fires in that general area 
had claimed another 8,000 acres... 


The sequel to the fires on the Madison-Taylor County 
line is a grim one. For the landowners involved, the 
marginal operation of salvaging what they can of their 
sorely-damaged timber. For their foresters, prepara- 
tions for combatting the almost inevitable onslaught 
of bark beetles. 


For law enforcement officers, the sequel is the con- 
tinuing scrutiny of old clues, and the unending search 
for new clues. 


And how about the public? This has been a stirring 
story—one which has reached a lot of people. One 
of the wire services reports that the central North 
Florida-Southeast Georgia fire emergency was the 
number one spot news event nation-wide of the March 
12-13 week-end. Will the public return to its apathy? 


Well, actually, that apathy is not so widespread as 
it once was. Floridians have seen what excluding 
wildfires from timberland can do and they have 
planted more than 300 million pines which they don’t 
want to see burned. The public mind, that abstraction, 
is undergoing a reorientation and at the stage of 
development that it has already attained, reacts with 
active disgust to sorry spectacles like these big fires. 


That boost to the development of a strong public 
sentiment against woods-burning is the greatest good 
blown by the ill wind which swept March’s flames. 
More immediately, that wind had a hand in these 
events: 


On March 20th a grand jury in Perry, Taylor 
County, Florida, issued a presentment deploring 
woods-burning generally, asking for public coopera- 
tion in preventing woods fires, and recommending 
to the State Legislature the establishment of a 
minimum penalty for convicted woods-burners, a 
prison term of one year. 


On Tuesday, April 5th, Governor LeRoy Collins 
reminded the just-convened Legislature that “we 
have suffered ...the most disastrous woods fires of 
all times” and that most of the damage resulted 
from deliberate fire-setting. “Let us strengthen our 
laws in every reasonable way,” the Governor said, 
“to make the apprehension of those engaged in this 
criminal business more certain and due punishment 
assured.” Then he urged the legislators to appro- 
priate the sum requested by the Florida Board of 
Forestry, even though the Budget Commission 
earlier had recommended a slash, and urged legis- 
lative approval for Florida participation in the 
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Newly-arrived on the scene, E. B. “’Shorty’’ Jones, former Director 

of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, is briefed on the 

situation by Florida Forest Service Fire Control Chief John Bethea. 

The G&FWFC furnished much man-power, and two planes to the 
fire fighting effort. 


Southeastern Interstate Forest Fire Compact. 


Then on April 13th, a grand jury in Madison 
County took action similar to that of the Taylor 
County body. 

Do you have a part in preventing woods fires in 
Florida? We think so! Instead of forgetting the 
black hole which has been burned in the middle of 
central North Florida’s timberland, store the informa- 
tion in your memory and there let it smoulder to 
warm you to do what you can to prevent the stupidity 
of wildfires in Florida’s woods. END. 


With visibility on the ground and from the fire towers frequently 

near zero, aerial observation was a critical element in the battle 

against the flames. Much of the air support was provided by 
planes and pilots of the Game and Fish Commission. 
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| Be MID-SUMMER of 1954 a worried 
group of men gathered at Day- 
ton, Ohio, to discuss a grave national 
problem. The group consisted of 
officials of the 25 billion dollar pub- 
lic utilities companies and repre- 
sentatives of the Federal govern- 
ment. Purpose of the meeting was 
to seek some way to conserve the 
nation’s principle source of electric 
power—its water. 

It’s no secret that the United 
States is running short of the stuff 
that runs down rivers and fills up 
dams. In many areas, particularly 
in the West, there isn’t enough of it 
to do the many jobs demanded— 
irrigation and power being the main 
tasks. In fact, ever increasing use 
has dangerously lowered the water 
table in many sections of the coun- 
try. 

In the opinion of conservationists, 
the streams of the nation have been 
dammed nearly to death (the Co- 
lumbia River Basin alone has 300 
of them), and opposition to more 
dams for power purposes is steadily 
growing. Comparatively recent ex- 
perience is showing that dams, espe- 
cially the mammoth ones in the 
West, are somewhat of a mixed 
blessing. Electric power they do 
provide, it is true, but ofttimes this 
much desired commodity is pro- 
duced by sacrificing other values. 

High dams are extremely expen- 
sive structures to build, and the 
length of their usefulness is sharply 
contested. High dams silt up, neces- 
sitating the construction of other 
dams to hold back the silt. In the 
Pacific Northwest these great edi- 
fices forever halt the migrations of 
spawning fish and sometimes flood 
out extensive wildlife lands. Such 
destruction brings yells of protest 
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from millions of hunters and anglers, 
and the yells are getting louder all 
the time. 

The voice of conservation is get- 
ting pretty authoritative these days, 
and its forces have won some no- 
table battles on Capitol Hill. 

A number of so-called “Solutions” 
have been offered to the pressing 
problem of power. Possibly in the 
forefront, as far as the imagination 
of the public is concerned, is atomic 
power. Second is the erection of 
steam plants powered by coal. These 
two alternatives are constantly be- 
ing pushed by conservationists who 
seek to halt construction of more 
high dams. 

Atomic energy plants are conceiv- 
able for the future, but the day of 
practical and widespread use of this 
energy force has not yet dawned, 
nor will it, in all probability for 
quite some time. Steam plants have 
long been in use, and others are be- 
ing built, particularly throughout 
the extensive TVA electric power 
setup. 

Both of these solutions have draw- 
backs. They cost a lot of money to 
install and both require fuel which 
is expensive to produce. This is 
particularly true of atomic energy. 
For the time being, at least, it would 
be far more costly to build an atomic 
energy plant and create fissionable 
material than it would to erect a 
high dam capable of producing as 
much or more electric power. Steam 
doesn’t seem to be an entirely satis- 
factory answer either, as the price 
of coal has hiked the price of kilo- 
watts produced from this source be- 
yond the cost of the high dam out- 
put. In other words, it’s cheaper 
in the long run to build a dam than 
to construct steam plants. Or at 
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any rate, so say the proponents of 
hydro-electric power. 

In the meantime, we need more 
electric power, and what can we 
do about it? 

The answer is so simple, that one 
wonders why it hasn’t been given 
serious consideration before. 

This source of untapped power 
costs nothing. It is as free as the 
breeze. In fact, it is the breeze, al- 
though in its more boisterous phases, 
it is referred to as “wind.” It costs 
little to harness this source, in com- 
parison to a steam or atomic plant, 
and the power derived can _ be 
hooked into existing distributing 
systems with very little trouble. 
Furthermore, it is a dependable 
source of power, as we shall see 
presently. 

It is quite true that old fashioned 
windmills are in use on some farms 
today, mainly to pump water. We 
know, in a sketchy sort of way, that 
wind can produce electricity. But 
the vast potential of the wind as a 
cheap and reliable source of elec- 
tric power has been virtually ig- 
nored. 

It isn’t because there is no scien- 
tific knowledge available. Nor is it 
because wind power has never been 
used on a commercial scale before. 
Sufficient knowledge, both scien- 
tific and factual, is available right 
now to make entirely feasible the 
erection of a nationwide system of 
wind powered generators. 

One has but to look at Holland to 
realize that power from the wind is 
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quite practical. Dutch windmills 
have held back the ocean for cen- 
turies. The picturesque whirling 
blades are still doing the major job 
of keeping the Netherlands from be- 
ing inundated. 

In our own country, wind power 
has progressed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. For several years an 
aerogenerator system was a depend- 
able working unit of a New Eng- 
land utilities corporation. 

The Federal government has re- 
cently considered the wind as defin- 
itely offering more than just interest- 
ing possibilities. Not long ago the 
engineering division of the Federal 
Power Commission undertook a 
thorough survey of all phases of 
wind power. The findings of the en- 
gineers were an eye opener. With 
active financial interest, wind power 
on a national scale could become an 
actuality. 

When and if this occurs, conser- 
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vationists would no longer have to 
battle the hated high dams, and util- 
ity companies could expand their 
facilities to meet the ever-mount- 
ing power demand. When this day 
arrives, all hands would heave a 
mighty sigh of relief. Warring fac- 
tions would lay down their arms, 
for there would be ample power for 
all needs without further exploita- 
tion of water resources. 


Of course, this state of affairs has 
not yet come to pass. Public utilities 
and Uncle Sam, the latter mainly 
represented by the Army Engineer 
Corps, still have grandiose plans for 
construction of more high dams, and 
conservationists continue to fight 
them fiercely. 


As this battle rages, it seems high- 
ly pertinent to set forth what has 
been learned and what can be ac- 
complished in the matter of utiliz- 
ing one of Nature’s most potent free 
gifts of all—the wind. 


A wind power system has pro- 
gressed far beyond the mere idea 
stage. It isn’t a case of putting up a 
windmill, hitching a generator to it 
and hoping the wind will blow 
strongly enough to turn the blades 
and maybe produce some electricity. 
The amount of scientific and practical 
knowledge that has resulted from 
wind research with an eye towards 
its power utilization is amazing. If 
the time comes when utility com- 
panies decide to enter seriously this 
untapped field, they’ll find a lot of 
preliminary work has been already 
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done for them. 

Sites for wind generating machines 
have been carefully studied and se- 
lected — expected power outputs 
have been painstakingly estimated— 
a “tie-in” system has been elaborate- 
ly explored, and even various types 
of wind generators have been 
evolved. 

Research and experiments have 
been thorough and perusal of the 
data makes one wonder why wind 
power has not been harnessed long 
ago. 

In order to get background in- 
formation, records of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau were exhaustively 
examined. The wind velocities of 
52 separate stations over a period 
of 31 years were tabulated. These 
stations were situated in every type 
of terrain in the United States—on 
top of mountains—in the foothills, 
on the plains, in cities, in sparsely 
settled areas, throughout the north, 
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south, east and west. Records of 
every type of weather, from bliz- 
zard to heat wave and from hur- 
ricane to dead calm, have been kept, 
tabulated and correlated. 


As a result, the volume, intensity, 
duration and velocity of the wind 
that blows over almost any given 
section of the United States is defin- 
itely known. It has also been estab- 
lished that wind velocities over long 
periods of time can be accurately 
predicted. In other words, it is now 
known how much wind will blow 
over any given area during a week, 
a month, or a year. 


Reduced to practical terms, this 
means that it is now entirely pos- 
sible to calculate how much elec- 
tricity can be produced over any 
given period of time at any given 
locality by wind generators. The 
importance of that knowledge can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

No new distribution system is 
needed for wind power. A great 
deal of the monthly bill now paid 
by the consumer is for distribution 
of power as well as for its creation. 
Most of the power lines of America 
can carry a greater load than they 
now do—the trick is to put more 
power on them. 

In no sense is wind power ex- 
pected to take the place of existing 
hydro (water) or steam plants. Its 


main usefulness will be supple- 
mentary. In large measure, hydro 
and steam power will be a reserve. 
However, in a combined wind-hydro 
and steam utilities system, it is en- 
tirely practical to depend upon the 
wind output for a definite and steady 
contribution of electric power at all 
times. 

In order that such a system may 
function to the most economical ad- 
vantage, many wind generators must 
be set up over a wide area. Wind, 
of course, varies in intensity and 
volume. For that matter, so does 
the water in a river. Many hydro 
plants in use today depend directly 
upon the flow of water in a river, 
just as a wind generator would de- 
pend upon the flow of air. And 
there is a lot more wind blowing 
over the United States than there 
is water flowing in rivers. 

The vital factor in getting depend- 
able power from the wind is to 


have enough aerogenerators in op- 
eration in a combined system so 
there are no chances of wind power 
failure. The wind is always blowing 
somewhere, and as a_ widespread 
source of power, it is absolutely in- 
fallible. In some respects, the wind 
is more consistent than water. Hydro 
power is affected by dry seasons and 
lack of rainfall when river flow is 
greatly reduced or disappears alto- 
gether. 

Suppose a combined hydro-steam- 
wind power system were in opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania serving Phila- 
delphia and its environs for a radius 
of 150 miles. Several dozen wind 
turbines are hooked into the sys- 
tem as well as steam and hydro 
plants. A calm envelops Philadel- 
phia, rendering the aerogenerators 
in that area temporarily non-pro- 
ductive. But the wind is whirling 
the blades of other aerogenerators 
elsewhere in the system at a merry 
clip. 

An engineer simply throws a few 
switches, cutting off the non-produc- 
tive aerogenerators and cutting in 
those that are producing current. 
There is no interruption of power 
output, and Philadelphians are total- 
ly unaware that current for their 
electrical appliances and lights is 
coming from 100 or so miles away. 


During peak loads—morning and 
early evening—wind power, in all 
probability, cannot furnish the bulk 
of the electric current demanded. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Wildlife Officer Roscoe Hamilton makes some final adjustments 
on the engine before launching his airboat for the night's run 
while Wildlife Officer W. L. Lovett looks on. 


Biologists Frank Winston, left, and John Sincock test their head- 
lights before venturing out in quest of the coots. 
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Just before dark, Roscoe makes a solo run on the lake for the 
purpose of locating concentrations of birds on the open waters. 
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6 se ROAR of the propeller drowns out all other 
sounds as the powerful airplane engine, spewing 
short streamers of blue and yellow flame, drives the 
craft through the darkness. Twin pencils of brilliant 
white light pierce the blackness as they sweep back 
and forth across the surface of the lake. Up ahead, the 
reflecting gleam of countless pinpoints of light give 
notice that the quarry is near. The man in the bow 
of the hurtling airboat readies the long-handled dip 
net. The driver throttles down the engine as the 
craft flashes into the flock of startled birds. The 
net arches out and downward and the netman hauls 
in a struggling, white-billed, gray plumaged bird, the 
object of this unorthodox chase. Rapidly the net 
wielder removes the bird from the meshes and hands 
it to the third member of the party who clamps a 


Guiding the airboat into a flock of birds, Hamilton cut the engine 
to allow the netmen to scoop down on a startled coot. 


There is a flurry of water as the captive bird seeks to escape 
from the meshes of the net. 
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numbered metal band around the leg of the struggling 
captive. Within a matter of seconds another potential 
segment in the sketchy picture of the migratory pat- 
tern of the coot, one of our most abundant marsh 
dwelling game birds, is on its way. 

The American Coot, Fulica americana americana, 
better known in many quarters as Blue-pete or mud- 
hen, is a familiar sight on practically all of the water- 
fowl areas of North America. Acceptance of the bird 
as a game species varies with the locality, and some- 
what with the skill and experience of the individual 
nimrod. The experienced hunter, unless he has been 
introduced to the excellent qualities of the coot as 
a table bird, is likely to by-pass the “mud hen” in 
favor of more highly esteemed fowl. As it is, the coot 
may be considered the stand-by of the beginning water- 
fowler, youngsters, and the old-timer who recognizes 
the bird as the source of some choice eating. 

In the face of the overwhelming popularity of ducks 
and geese with a majority of our migratory bird hunt- 
ers, the emphasis in research has been placed on these 
forms, with the result that relatively little scientific 
probing has been conducted into the private life and 
wanderings of the abundant and widely distributed 
coot. 

For many years, the fluctuation of the coot popula- 
tion has been the source of conjecture on the part 
of technical workers and many sportsmen. One win- 
ter a particular lake or marsh may be filled to over- 
flowing with teeming flocks of the garrulous coot. The 
next winter, the same locality may be relatively devoid 
of the birds. This situation is particularly noticeable 
in Florida where an estimated 75% of the Atlantic 
flyway’s coot population may be found during the 
winter months. Since information regarding specific 
breeding grounds of various segments of the coot 
population is all but nil, conditions within any specific 
breeding area could not be reconciled with fluctuations 
in numbers. 

In analyzing band returns, it became apparent that 





The bird is hauled aboard, removed from the net, and handed 
to the bander. 
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very little work had been concerned with the coot. 
As an example, there were fewer than 25 Florida 
banded coots reported since the migratory bird band- 
ing program was initiated under the direction of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service many years ago. 

Last year, with the cooperation of the Federal wild- 
life agency, the Atlantic Flyway Council, composed of 
representatives of the 17 states included in the fly- 
way, decided to do something about the dearth of 
facts and figures regarding the coot. The Council 
assigned banding quotas to several states, basing the 
quota upon the percentage of the flyway’s population 
wintering in the respective states. In addition to 
Florida which was assigned the largest quota by virtue 
of hosting three quarters of the flyway’s coots, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
also agreed to participate in the project. 

Although trapping of ducks has been successfully 
conducted in Florida, comparatively few coots are 
taken in these traps, even though the birds are abun- 
dant during certain periods and in various localities 
where the waterfowl work is being carried on. During 
the late fall and winter of 1953-54, efforts of Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission technicians assigned 
to the banding project were directed toward develop- 
ing a technique for capturing significant numbers of 
coots. Experimentation indicated that dip netting from 
an air boat on the open waters where the birds con- 
gregate during the night hours offered good possi- 
bilities. The technique has now been improved to the 
point where Commission biologists are looking forward 
to working on next winter’s coot concentrations. They 
feel certain that they will be able to exceed this year’s 
take of 420 birds banded during a comparatively few 
torays. END. 


Biologist Frank Winston places a numbered metal band on the 

leg of a coot. The return of banded birds is useful in discovering 

exact migration routes and other facts upon which management 
activities are based. 
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T° THRIVE, fish need water. This was the extent of 
our thinking some decades ago insofar as habitat 
is concerned. Now we fully realize that there are 
other habitat needs. The fish must have proper water 
temperatures and the waters must be suitable chem- 
ically. Food must be available in suitable amounts. 
Spawning facilities must be present if we expect to 
have natural propagation. Each species has its own 
environmental needs. These must be recognized if 
our habitat programs are to be effective. Unfortun- 
ately, for many species, we still don’t have as complete 
a picture of these needs as we should have. 

In laying out our streams and lakes, Mother Nature 
showed no particular interest in supplying all the needs 
of the creatures which would inhabit the waters. But 
the species themselves, over long periods of time, be- 
came adjusted to the situation, or disappeared. Con- 
sequently, desirable species of one kind or another 
were adapted to most of our waters when settlement 
began. Though there are instances were we can im- 
prove on the habitat which Nature provided, most 
of our environmental improvement work is really 
restoration — correcting deficiencies which we, our- 
selves, created in the fish habitat. 


HABITAT DESTRUCTION 


The extensive destruction of fish habitat by man’s 
ous need hardly be mentioned—we’re all aware 
of it. 

As an example, a survey made by the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Whitewater River watershed in 
Minnesota indicates that originally this watershed had 
150 miles of good trout stream. By 1941, as a result 
of poor land management and erosion, the watershed 
had only 60 miles of trout streams and this mileage 
was in poor condition. 

Pollution, as well as siltation, is a major destroyer 
of fish habitat. Many a stream or lake is no longer 
suitable for fishing because of the discharge of un- 
treated or inadequately treated domestic or industrial 
wastes. 


RESTORATION IS POSSIBLE 


We now have good examples of habitat restoration. 
An excellent one is in the Clark National Forest in 
Missouri, where the Forest Service is gradually con- 
verting the watersheds back to their original condi- 
tions insofar as siltation and in-soak are concerned. 

According to a report in the Forest Service files, 
a half of this forest area can now take heavy rains 
up to two inches directly into the soil, without run- 
off. In this area many streams and springs have re- 
turned to permanent flow, instead of being inter- 
mittent. The streams are now referred to as “milky,” 
not “muddy,” following heavy rains. During a recent 
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PART FOUR: 
HABITAT IMPROVEMENT 


dry summer, the flow at one point in the Current 
River was 1600 cfs, as compared to 1250 cfs in the 
less severe droughts of 1934 and 1936. Plant and 
animal life in the streams is in much greater evi- 
dence now than in 1936. Fishing has improved, and 
on several of the waters is reported as the best in 
the memory of the present generation of anglers. 


STREAM IMPROVEMENT 

In those remaining instances where man has not 
tinkered with the watersheds, habitat improvement is 
usually not needed. Here, except in arid and semi- 
arid regions, the stream flow tends to be relatively 
constant, because of permanent flow of springs. Gravel 
riffles and deep pools are generally available, and there 
are plenty of hiding places for fish. 

This observation gives us an important clue with 
respect to proper stream management. It’s pretty much 
a matter of watershed use. Where the soil is kept on 
the land, through proper land use, and where a sub- 
stantial part of the rainfall soaks into the ground to 
appear later as cool spring water, a stream will usually 
restore itself—provided livestock is fenced out. 

Where we have heavy siltation because of poor 
farming, improper forest use, over-grazing, or faulty 
road building, and where we have excessive run-off, 
resulting in high waters at times and little or no flow 
at other times, the use of stream improvement struc- 
tures is of little or no value. 

There are numerous instances where stream im- 
provement structures such as V-dams, covers, deflec- 
tors, ete., are helpful. There are also many instances 
where these artificial improvements don’t justify the 
costs involved, either because they are not needed or 
because they do nothing to correct the basic problem 
of siltation or highly irregular stream fluctuation. Too, 
some amateur attempts at stream improvement may 
actually do more harm than good. 

Before stream improvement (by installing devices) 
is attempted, the situation should preferably be studied 
carefully by someone familiar with fish needs and with 
water-flow and siltation problems. 

We are not trying to minimize the value of stream 
improvement devices. We are implying that where 
such devices seem to be badly needed, the basic trouble 
usually lies in the watershed, not in the stream bed 
itself. We ean channel silt downstream, but this is 
not a good substitute for preventing its entrance into 
the stream in the first place. We can create pools in 
streams which have very low water stages, but that’s 
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no substitute for the rapid and constant flow of springs 
resulting from having much of our rain soak into the 
soil. We can remove obstructions to migrations of 
anadramous fishes, but no amount of “‘improvement”’ 
will restore good habitat so long as the water is 
polluted by industrial or domestic wastes. 


LAKE IMPROVEMENT 


Numerous attempts have been made to improve 
habitats in lakes, by use of such “devices” as brush 
shelters, spawning beds, planting of aquatic weed beds, 
fertilizing, etc. Some have been helpful; some haven’t. 

Brush shelters do attract young fish. But, all too 
often, the fish which find shelter there are species 
such as sunfishes and perch, which tend to be over- 
abundant and stunted. The value of sheltering young 
fish is subject to question. But big fish of some species 
(such as black crappie) are attracted to the vicinity 
making possible a greater harvest of these fish. In 
big waters particularly, only small percentages of these 
fish are harvested. Here, concentrating them to sim- 
plify their capture is a good conservation measure. 

We once believed that weed beds in lakes and 
ponds were vital to fish life. This observation was 
erroneous. Today, farm pond specialists don’t want 
coarse aquatic vegetation in ponds. Too, large TVA 
storage reservoirs have produced good supplies of 
fish without aquatic “weeds.” 

From the standpoint of fish production, weed beds 
in general may do more harm than good. They pro- 
tect the young pan fish from their predators and there- 
by cause overpopulation. But, in all except small lakes, 
weed beds (unless too abundant) help decidedly in 
harvesting the adult fish. The weed beds tend to 
concentrate the catchable fish, so that anglers can 
take more of them. 

Overabundance of vegetation is a major problem 
in some waters. Fertilizer has been used effectively 
for weed control in some instances, and certain herbi- 
cides have also been used extensively. There’s still 
no simple, universal method for control of over- 
abundant aquatic vegetation. 

Gravel spawning beds for bass have been placed 
in some waters. There’s proof that fish use them, but 
we still know of no concrete evidence to prove that 
introduction of spawning beds has increased the bass 
population. 

Fertilizing with commercial fertilizer has greatly 
increased the fish crop in ponds in some areas, espe- 
cially in Alabama. Elsewhere it has been of ques- 
tionable value. For example, here’s a paragraph from 
an article in a recent issue of the Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin: 

You hear a lot today about adding commercial fer- 
tilizer to farm ponds. As far as fish production is 
concerned in Ohio, you can forget about it at present. 


Foltow mHEese / , 
THEY ‘RE ay 
TIME TESTED. 
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As already stated, the main problem with most ponds 
is that they are overpopulated. This is an indication 
that the ponds are already fertile enough to produce 
more fish than are harvested. 

Water-level management offers a number of pos- 
sibilities, such as raising the level to provide better 
marshy border for norther pike spawning; or lower- 
ing the level for a period to permit land vegetation to 
grow on the temporarily exposed shoal. 

There are other lake improvement possibilities, such 
as adding lime to over-acid waters, or pumping nutri- 
ent materials from the deep bottom (where they are 
of little value) onto the food producing shoal areas 
(where they are valuable), or removing ice cover to 
prevent winter-kill. 

Like stream improvement, lake improvement offers 
definite possibilities. And, like stream improvement, 
it has definite limitations. 


IN GENERAL 


Various habitat improvement devices and manipula- 
tions have a definite place in fish management, but 
the important fish habitat improvement problem is 
one of general land use. With the limited funds avail- 
able for fish work, the fishery workers can’t begin to 
restore the watersheds. The problem is far too big, 
and too costly. 

But, watershed improvement is progressing rapidly. 
The improvement is needed for other reasons. 

Farmers must keep their all-important topsoil on 
their land. It’s their life-blood. Too, they must manage 
their land to permit a considerable amount of rain- 
water in-soak, so the plants will have water in the 
long periods between rains. 

Over-grazing hurts the rangeland and pasture—it 
reduces future carrying capacity. 

Forest fires destroy future timber values—as well 
as harming fishing. 

Pollution abatement is needed because of other water 
uses—recreation, drinking water, and the growing need 
for large amounts of clean water for certain industries. 

Because of the increasing improvement in the use 
of our soil, water, and forest resources, we can ex- 
pect a gradual improvement in our fish habitat. There’s 
another relationship between wise use of these re- 
sources and fishing. Without our high standard of 
living, maintainable only by the future wise use of 
these resources, there wouldn’t be sport fishing. Hun- 
gry people don’t fish for fun. They seek food, not 
relaxation. 

In general, the use of artificial devices in the water 
will benefit the fish habitat in some instances. Better 
use of the watershed and its resources will benfit the 
fish habitat in most instances. Though it might seem 
far-fetched at first thought, our soil conservation pro- 
grams, forest fire prevention programs, etc., are all- 
important to the quality of your fishing. END. 
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BY PAUL MacALESTER 


AKE THE tenacity of a bulldog, the acrobatics of 
TT: jet-fighter and the sheer guts of a cornered 
mountain lion and you have a thumbnail sketch of 
Centropomus undecimalis — the Snook; pound for 
pound, Florida’s gamest game fish. 

The Peace River, which meanders out to the Gulf in 
front of Punta Gorda, is one of his favorite stompin’ 
grounds, and furnishes the locale for this story. 

Talk about your misnamed rivers! The Peace must 
have been named before this tackle-busting roughneck 
put in his appearance! 

Our common Snook is properly named the Robalo. 
His lean, streamlined body, equipped with tremendous 
tail and fins, suggests pugnaciousness and lightning- 
like maneuverability at first glance. 

I renewed my acquaintance with the Snook because 
of a desire on the part of my father-in-law and mother- 
in-law, Dr. and Mrs. M. W. Everhard of New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, to spend the last weekend of their 
Winter vacation in quest of the humpbacked ruffian. 

So, with them, my wife Eleanore and I headed 
south from Tampa one Friday night—filled with high 
hopes. 

Right here, I guess is a good place to tell the reader 
that this tale has a funny twist. This “I caught ’em 
all” routine has long been standard with sports writers 
—after all; who wants to believe the advice of man 
who hasn’t already caught a boatload himself? 

At the risk of flouting this timeworn convention, I 
propose to tell you what I know about the Snook, how 
he is caught and of the fun some other people had 
in catching him. 

The Snook makes his home year ’round on the 
Florida coast, southward from Tampa and around 
the State’s tip to points north of Miami. He loves 
the dark backwaters of tidal rivers and inlets—with 
plenty of snags and sandbars. He likes clear waters 
too, but he has many enemies that make him feel 
safer when the water is murky and there’s cover 
nearby. 

One of his worst headaches are porpoises, which 
team up on him in pairs. One will knock Mr. Snook 
clean out of the water while the other waits with jaws 
outstretched. 

Probably one of the best-informed men in the State 
on Snook is A. V. Orr of Punta Gorda, who was wait- 
ing at his camp early Saturday morning—ready to 
show us the mysteries of a tidal river which teems 
with salt and fresh water game fish—where the angler 
can take Snook, Largemouth Bass, Cobia, Speckled 
Trout, Tarpon and Redfish; all from the same hole. 

A.V., or Alto, as most folks know him, hardly looks 
old enough to know the river and the fish as he does. 
At 28, he holds the reputation of being one of the 
best guides in the Charlotte Harbor area. A typical 
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“Cracker”, Alto doesn’t have too much to say at first 
—he takes his time in sizing you up before he wastes 
time with small-talk. His hair is white-blond and his 
face is deeply tanned from the glare of many days 
spent on the open water. 

He handles his 29-foot cabin cruiser “Mermaid” the 
way you might handle a familiar skiff. 

There was no wasted motion or effort as he eased 
the “Mermaid” away from her berth and headed for 
Shell Creek and the River. I had my first introduc- 
tion to the trolling-type of bait hook when we pulled 
up near a piling-type railroad trestle. 

This hook has a natural, built-on sinker, cast onto 
its shank. This keeps the bait in a natural, upright 
position. Attaching the hooks to leaders, Alto deftly 
hooked each shrimp from bottom to top, just behind 
the head, and effortlessly tossed our lines into choice 
spots. 

He laid the shrimp right in among the pilings and 
eased the 17-year-old cabin cruiser gently upstream, 
hoping to lure the wary Snook away from the safety 
of their cover. 

I could feel the progress of the shrimp across the 
uneven bottom, jolting and bumping in what I could 
visualize as a tempting performance of a feeding bait. 
This operation was carried out, letter-perfect, for some 
15 minutes before Alto sang out: “All right folks— 
take ’em in!” 

It seems the Snook just weren’t feeding then and 
we were headed farther upstream for other tactics— 
plug-trolling. Alto fishes that way. He reasons if 
they aren’t feeding in the deep holes, they may be 
out on the shallows. 

The Snook is a temperamental critter. Usually he 
feeds about twice a day—an hour at a time; and that’s 
it. 
“That’s why it takes so much patience to catch a 
Snook,” Alto explained. “You may fish all day with- 
out so much as a bump. But if you’re near a good 
spot at feeding time, you’re in for a lot of fun; even 
if it’s only for 15 minutes.” 

Alto told me the best time to fish for Snook is 
either on slack high or slack low tide. 

“This looks like pretty good Bass country,” I com- 
mented, studying the dark, coffee-stain water, the 
profusion of snags and the dense vegetation crowding 
down to the water’s edge. 

“Tt is although it’s still pretty salty,” Alto replied. 
“T don’t think we'll catch many bass though—we’re 
rigged for Snook.” 

With that, he rigged our lines with Pikie Minnows 
—deep-running plugs, with a seductive wobbling mo- 
tion, attached to 18-inch leaders. 

Alto doesn’t believe in safety-pin snaps or other 
extra hardware in front of a plug—just a slim barrel 
swivel. “You put too many things in front of a plug 
and you’ve ruined its action,” he reasoned. 

In a moment, the baits were astern and we settled 
down to our trolling vigil. Alto slowed the “Mermaid” 
down to a crawl and worked in toward the river bank. 
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From time to time, .he peered 
ahead, studying the water. 

“You can often tell whether 
they’re in deep or shallow water by 
watching the sandbars,’ he ex- 
plained. “If you see them up on 
the bars, sunning themselves, it 
means they’re stirring around and 
maybe feeding. At least they’re not 
holed up in the deep places.” 

Miles of wilderness—the haunt of 
the panther and wild turkey and 
duck—swept past us. Alto trolled up 
one side of the river and down the 
other. 

The sun breaking through the 
overcast highlighted the grey-blue 
hide of a seven-foot ’gator, who 
watched us indifferently from the 
opposite bank. We saw other smaller 
ones that day. 

It was about the time I was musing 
over the big ’gator that my rod tip 
took an abrupt dip and I jammed 
a gloved thumb down on the whirl- 
ing spool. At the same time, I 
hoisted the rod tip skyward and 
felt the satisfying jolt of a hooked 
fish. Whatever he was, he wasn’t 
too big, but he see-sawed the line 
through the water until I turned 
him and he broke water. He turned 
out to be a plump three-pound 
Largemouth Bass. Seconds later, 
Alto dipped the net under him. 

That Bass on a large, trolled Snook plug was the 
first, but not the last of a series of surprises we were 
in for that day. 

We were later to take Snook and Redfish—all from 
the same waters. 

Alto suggested that I throw my trophy back into 
the river. I protested until I realized that he did not 
have a boat license to take fresh-water fish and so 
my plump friend went over the side and disappeared 
with a disdainful swish of his broad tail. 

That broke the ice. 

Minutes later, my rod hooked onto a “snag’”—which 
appeared later in the form a junior-edition Snook. 
The way he straightened my rod out, he felt like an 
8-pound bass. I reared back on the rod, setting the 
hook, and mentally “boated” him. The next instant 
he took to the air and shook the plug clear. I looked 
around sheepishly. 

“That’s all right—he was only a baby,” Alto con- 
soled me. 

A Snook will put on a real show for you; especially 
if he’s cross-hooked. His tactics may be limited to 
sizzling deep-water runs that tear off 40 yards of line 
before your thumb begins to burn. But if he’s gotten 
the plug crosswise in his mouth—he’s liable to try 
every trick in the bag! With that plug between his 
gaping jaws, he’s liable to drown—and he’s coming up 
for air! As long as he has the strength, he’s going 
to jump and shake that magnificent head. The average 
Snook will jump about five times—each time like a 
miniature tornado—and he may jump as many as 
nine times. 

Mrs. Daisy Gilgen, a widow from the Everhards’ 
home town, was the next to hook and lose a snook. 
She hasn’t missed a Winter in Punta Gorda for the 
last 10 years—because she loves to fish. Her trophies 
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With a great many fishermen, the snook has the reputation of being, pound for pound, 
Florida’s scrappiest game fish. The guide holds Mrs. Everhard’s 12-pounder up for her 


inspection. 


include an 18144-pound Snook and a 22-pound Redfish. 
Like me, though, this wasn’t her day. 

It was my wife next who yelped with excitement 
as she leaned all 109 pounds into her rod. Alto threw 
the engine into neutral and the brown waters parted 
as a hooked Snook got himself “airborne.” Eleanore 
braced herself against the rod as the big ’un stripped 
off the drag. She gamely held the rod high watching 
it bow under the surge of the frenzied fish. Then he 
sulked and thrashed just under the surface of the 
water as he drifted back toward the boat. He looked 
deceptively quiet as he stretched on his side, near the 
stern. Then he was off under the boat with another 
line-stretching lunge. This was his last bid however 
—though he struggled as Alto netted him and dragged 
him aboard. 

“Close to eight pounds,” Alto grinningly announced 
as he plumped the fish into the ice-well. 

Mother-in-law Hazel took the spotlight next. She 
latched onto a two-pounder over a sandbar and she 
boated him with a great deal of pride. She was a 
little put out, however, when Alto referred to her 
quarry as “that little fish.’ He was over the 18-inch 
“keeper” length, though, and Hazel was determined 
to keep him. 

It was on a snag-infested stretch of riverbank that 
the high-point of the day occurred. 

Hazel straightened up her rod as if she’d been shot 
—and then I saw him. 

Twelve beautiful pounds of gleaming gunmetal- 
colored fish arched clear of the water and sounded 
again. 

Alto looked sickly at a snag just in front of the fish 
and started to comment on the ways of snags and 
broken lines when the Snook sidestepped the snag 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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DRINKING WATER AND FISHING 


Ks: YEAR some reservoirs near San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, support about a hundred thousand man- 
days of fishing. Angling on these waters is a major 
form of recreation for the San Diego folks. 

The people who fish on these reservoirs must obey 
certain sanitary regulations. There can be only so 
many people in a boat. Fishing is not permitted near 
the outlet. Fishermen must pay a small daily fee to 
use this water. The fee pays for enforcement of these 
and other sanitary regulations. 

These reservoirs furnish the drinking water for the 
city. That’s why certain sanitary regulations are en- 
forced. The regulations don’t interfere with the en- 
joyment of fishing. The fishing doesn’t interfere with 
the use of the water for drinking. 

San Diego has permitted angling on its water supply 
reservoirs for many years. The fishing has had no ill 
effect. No disease carried by water can be traced to 
fishing on the reservoirs. 

The state of New York passed an interesting law in 
1905—fifty years ago. This law provided that fishing 
shall be permitted on any natural lake or reservoir 
used or built by the City of New York for water 
supply. An amendment in 1940 provides for special 
restrictions in event of war or in any other state of 
emergency. 

New York City is building more and more reser- 
voirs to furnish water for its big and growing popu- 
lation. These waters are open to fishing. We know 
of no evidence that fishing harms the water for 
drinking. 

The City of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has had fishing on 
its water-supply reservoirs for many years. Tulsa 
anglers have always had good fishing waters near 
the city. 

A few years ago, in Massachusetts, big Quabbin 
Reservoir was opened to fishing. This 25,000-acre 
body of water is a major water supply for the city 
of Boston. The opening of this lake to angling greatly 
increased the opportunities for fishing in Massa- 
chusetts. 

There are many other waters which are used both 
for fishing and for drinking water. 

Mud and pollution, which greatly increase the cost 
of purifying water for domestic use, also ruin the 
water for angling. Good fishing water is also good 
drinking water, with the necessary purification, of 
course. 
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If many of our water-supply reservoirs are fished, 
with no harmful effect, why do some communities 
still forbid fishing on their water supplies? The an- 
swer usually given is that fishing is outlawed for 
reasons of sanitation. The reason given is that the 
fishermen might spread disease to the drinking water. 

There was a time when this explanation would have 
been an excellent one. Before we had modern puri- 
fication systems, some epidemics were spread by germs 
carried in the water. Now, though, many towns even 
take water from polluted streams, and purify it. The 
sewage from one community mixes with water which 
becomes the drinking supply of the next community 
down stream. 

Of course, we would prefer to have our drinking 
water come from clear, clean springs, or from wells. 
But, the big demand for water in a number of cities 
can be met, economically, only by using the nearby 
rivers as a source of supply, and by purifying the 
water through modern means to make it clean and 
safe for drinking. 

We no longer have a good reason for not allowing 
fishing, with certain sanitary regulations, on our water- 
supply lakes. The officials who oppose fishing on these 
waters simply don’t want to be bothered with fisher- 
men. There are plenty of examples to show that their 
objections to fishing on these waters are not valid. 

We need good drinking water. It’s important to our 
health. We need healthful recreation, too. The waters 
which supply one of these needs can supply the other 
as well. 

As our population grows, we can no longer con- 
sider single use of our resources. If we can safely 
fish the water, and drink it too (after purification), 
this water will serve several purposes instead of only 
one. 

Where fishing is permitted, and where there is 
close cooperation between the water supply folks and 
the anglers, the latter can be extremely helpful in 
using their influence to combat pollution and siltation. 
Both of these add decidedly to the cost of water 
purification. 

If your city water supply reservoir is closed to fish- 
ing, it’s because a few folks don’t want to be bothered, 
and aren’t interested in your recreation. 

The old saying that “you can’t have your cake and 
eat it too” may still be valid. But, today, you can 
enjoy your water—and drink it, too. END 
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B Gave EVERYONE is familiar with the little gray 
squirrel, but his larger relative the fox squirrel 
is not so well known. 

The fox squirrel is easily identified. It is quite a 


large squirrel; the total length, from nose to tip of - 


tail, is about two feet and occasionally more. The 
fur is coarse, the tail flattened and well furred. The 
color is remarkably variable. Some specimens are 
gray above, with a black head, whitish nose and ears, 
cream-colored feet, and yellowish-white belly. Others 
are tawny brown above, with a reddish-brown tail, 
black head, white nose and ears, and yellowish-orange 
belly and feet. Still others are uniform black except for 
cream-colored nose and ears. Occasional specimens 
are almost silvery above, and some of the gray ones 
have a reddish band down each side of the body. All 
of these color varieties belong to the same species. 
The reddish phase gave rise to the name “fox squir- 
rel.” Most Florida examples are gray or blackish, 
although reddish ones turn up now and then in the 
state. 

The fox squirrel occupies a wide variety of habitats, 
but in Florida it is most common in open stands of 
scrubby oaks and longleaf pine. It also occurs around 
the more open borders of cypress ponds; and in the 
mangrove swamps of southwestern Florida there is a 
distinct local race of this animal. In general the fox 
squirrel-avoids the deep woods and big hammocks 
where the gray squirrel is usually to be found. 

The fox squirrel builds a large, well-constructed 
nest of leaves, twigs, and bark. This may be hidden 
in the cavity of a rottting stump, or outside in the tree 
branches. Here the fox squirrel lives, at least during 
colder weather; and here, too, the young are born 
and raised. The big nests last for years and are con- 
spicuous objects in the woods, especially during the 
winter when many trees are bare. Individuals will 
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use the same nest year after year if not molested. Less 
elaborate shelters, mostly of leaves and small twigs, 
are also built and occupied during the summer months. 

Two or three young are born, occasionally four. 
They develop slowly as compared with most rodents, 
and do not leave the nest for about six weeks. Then 
they venture out to feed upon pine mast, acorns, 
berries, weed seeds, flower buds, plant shoots, and 
the like. They scamper about on the ground while 
foraging, but when danger threatens they make a dash 
for the trees. 

In autumn the fox squirrels begin to hide nuts and 
seeds, stowing them away in tree holes or in the 
ground. This is almost an unnecessary labor in Flor- 
ida, and the squirrels never recover more than a frac- 
tion of the food they hide. Farther north, however, 
the habit of storing food enables these rodents to get 
through the long, hard winter season. 

As you might guess, fox squirrels do not hibernate 
like woodchucks or chipmunks; they are active 
throughout the winter, hiding only on the more stormy 
days. 

The fox squirrel has a few natural enemies, includ- 
ing great horned owls and bobcats. Occasionally we 
have found fox squirrel remains in the stomachs of 
diamondback rattlesnakes brought in to the Reptile 
Institute. However, man is the major predator on this 
rodent. 

The fox squirrel has often been hunted, both for 
food and for sport. Clumsier and more conspicuous 
than the gray squirrel, it has been almost exterminated 
in many areas. It has almost vanished from the North- 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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BY EDMUND McLAURIN 


MONG SOME readers there seems 

to be a growing suspicion that 
MUZZLE FLASHES tends to favor 
rifle and shotgun shooting ahead of 
the handgun game. Like an optical 
illusion, the appearance may be 
seemingly so but untrue in fact. 

Admittedly, during the last year’s 
series of articles, rifles and shotguns 
have had dominant themes, but this 
has been because there are more 
technicalities involved in their suc- 
cessful enjoyment, and lack of space 
has required division and presenta- 
tion of the various phases in more 
or less related installments. The 
handgun, despite the fact that it 
has not been given detailed editorial 
treatment, is a mighty important 
and highly esteemed firearm to this 
department. Many hours are de- 
voted to its enjoyment, between 
writing schedules, every month. 

Colonel Townsend Whelen, close 
friend of this department and a fire- 
arms authority whose opinions have 
practical rather than mere theoret- 
ical basis, sort of backs us up as 
regards giving rifles and shotgun 
subjects so much space and educa- 
tional emphasis. He had this to say 
when he learned of our planned 
series of texts on handgun shoot- 
ing after prior presentation of il- 
lustrated material on rifles and 
smoothbores: 

“Pistol shooting is quite different 
in some ways from rifle and shot- 
gun shooting. In the latter two 
sports we must know quite a bit 
about our weapon, its sights, its 
adjustment and care, the ammuni- 
tion used and applied ballistics. In 
fact, it may be said that success in 
rifle and shotgun shooting requires 
about fifty per cent study and fifty 
per cent skill acquired from prac- 
tice. But once the pistol shooter 
has selected a proper weapon and 
understands how to handle it safely 
and logically, shooting is almost 
entirely a matter of skill acquired 
in careful practice.” 

One thing, sure: Here in Florida, 
the handgun is a highly popular 
firearm! If all handguns’ were 
counted, there is a good chance 
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that they would outnumber rifles as 
a firearms category. 

By far, the majority of Florida 
handgunners are shooters who like 
to own and carry afield a revolver 
or autoloader for shooting at tin 
cans, old bottles, wood blocks, light 
bulbs, bottle caps and any other 
attractive target that will shatter, 
jump, disappear, ring or otherwise 
register hits. Their applied shoot- 
ing form may be technically correct 
and beautiful to watch, or it may 
involve obvious faults that, until 
corrected, will forever keep them 
from being expert handgunners. The 
important thing is not that some 
of them shoot from one hand, with 
two hands, from a rest or an in- 
correct stance, that they may use 
any of a long list of handgun models 
and calibers, but that they have 
fun. Therein lies the handgun’s uni- 
versal appeal, aside from its value 
for personal defense in times of 
occupational or personal emergency. 

The next largest group of Florida 
handgunners are the serious, tour- 
nament-minded target shooters, 
hundreds of whom get together at 
local ranges on weekends for shoul- 
der-to-shoulder competition, and at 
intervals, congregate on the big out- 
door ranges at Jacksonville, Tampa 
and Coral Gables for state and na- 
tional title matches. For each mem- 
ber of this happy, but serious, 
fraternity, only the best of target- 
type handguns and sights and palm- 


individual needs. 


filling grips will suffice. 

Compared to competitive rifle 
shooting, as now carried out on 
Florida ranges, pistol match firing 
is ‘way ahead in convenience, sus- 
tained interest, speed and smooth 
presentation of scheduled events, 
variety and financial ability of the 
individual to participate. For formal 
pistol shooting, one does not have 
to fill a large carrying case, or rifle 
trunk, with the wide variety of 
items—many of them bulky and 
heavy —that the rifle competitor 
must assemble and carry to ranges 
and firing lines. Neither does the 
pistol match entrant have to wear 
a padded, hot shooting coat. He can 
go to the firing line wearing cool, 
comfortable clothing and carry in 
a small kit or hand-bag everything 
needed to participate successfully 
in a scheduled match. His most ex- 
pensive purchase, aside from his 
handgun, will be a spotting scope 
and tripod, or a good pair of binoc- 
ulars, to spot his shots as_ they 
are fired. If he also happens to be 
a competitive rifleman, or was once 
active in that phase of shooting, he 
may already have a good spotting 
scope and need not make this usual 
purchase at all. 


A third, but increasingly active, 
group are those handgunners whose 
occupations require them to carry 
a sidearm for protection of property 
or person. Formerly, many of them 
were apt to carry a pistol almost 
every day for years without ever 
firing a shot in practice, but in the 
last twenty years a marked change 
of attitude has taken place. Aside 
from realizing that knowledge of 
his handgun and its expert hand- 
ling may save his life and enable 
him to perform his duties more ef- 
ficiently when occasion demands, 
the average person owning a pistol 
for defense purposes today realizes 
that there is a lot of fun to be had 
from handgun shooting and now 








Whether to buy a big bore or small caliber handgun depends on one’s pocketbook and 
If you shoot a large caliber handgun a lot, as does the editor of this 


department, purchasing a re-loading tool and then re-loading fired cases will reduce 
ammunition cost appreciably. The best caliber for the average shooter, however, is the 
economical .22. 
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devotes considerable time to range 
instruction and informal target 
practice. 

It is more difficult to master the 
handgun than the rifle and shot- 
gun. Held at arm’s length and sup- 
ported only by the extended arm 
and hand, without benefit of the 
steadying influence of a shoulder 
stock and hand-held forearm, the 
handgun is more free to sway in 
all directions, and therefore, is 
harder to hold and fire precisely. 
To again quote Colonel Whelen, “No 
man is a natural born shot, and in 
no form of shooting is this so clear- 
ly demonstrated as in pistol shoot- 
ing. The average American attempt- 
ing to shoot a pistol without previ- 
ous instruction or practice firing, 
finds to his chagrin that he cannot 
consistently hit an object three feet 
in diameter at only ten yards dis- 
tance! Morever, undirected practice 
will make no improvement, but 
merely set and confirm the bad 
procedures that are the cause for 
such poor shooting. But in ten min- 
utes, a competent coach can teach 
this same man to shoot consistently 
into a foot circle at that distance, 
and then practice along correct 
lines will cause skill to increase very 
rapidly. Thus we can learn expert 
pistol shooting with a competent 
coach as an instructor, a contact 
usually made by visiting a local 
club’s range; or about seventy-five 
per cent of us can teach ourselves 
with the aid of a good manual of 
instructions.” 


As Colonel Whelen points out, 
there are certain basic handgun 
principles that must be observed 
if one is to shoot well with a pistol, 
and many good ideas can be learned 
from collateral reading. For the al- 
ready active handgunner who takes 
his shooting seriously, and for the 
beginner anxious to absorb valuable 
technical information divulged by 
experts, there are a number of fine 
books available. For first reading, 
“The Art of Handgun Shooting,” 
by Captain Charles Askins, Jr.; the 
pocket edition of “The ABC of Pistol 
Shooting,” published by the Nation- 
al Rifle Association, 75c; and ‘Pistol 
and Revolver Shooting,’ by Walter 
F. Roper, are recommended texts. 
The advanced student will enjoy 
General Julian S. Hatcher’s “Text- 
book of Pistols & Revolvers;” “The 
High Standard Pistol Guide,” from 
the typewriter of Burr Leyson, and 
“Six Guns & Bullseyes,” by Bill 
Reichenbach. If the ambitious hand- 
gunner will glean the best sugges- 
tions given by the various authors 
and apply them to his own shooting, 
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his progress will be rapid and pleas- 
ing. Any shared tip that enables a 
shooter to hold his handgun steadier 
and to squeeze its trigger properly 
is valuable to know. 

Much of the success and enjoy- 
ment of handgun shooting depends 
on selection of the type of handgun 
best suited to the individual and 
intended use. Defense weapons, of 
course, are pretty much in a class 
by themselves, but many target 
shooters whose occupations require 
them to carry a sidearm also utilize 
their target guns occupationally. 
Similarly, the formal target shoot- 
ers frequently use their match 
weapons for informal plinking at 
tin cans and bustibles, for variety. 
However, not all handguns original- 
ly selected for informal target shoot- 
ing and camping and fishing trips 
can be successfully used for serious 
match competition. Too many of 
them lack adjustable sights, hand- 
fitting stocks, smooth trigger mech- 
anisms and other features that make 
for truly expert shooting. 

Whether to buy a big bore or 
a small caliber handgun depends 
on one’s pocketbook and individual 
needs. The original purchase price 
of a handgun is only a fractional 
proportion of its lifetime cost, for 
the value of ammunition sub- 
sequently purchased and consumed 
must be added. Except when a hand- 
gun is to be used for defense, or 
for sole participation in the big 
bore phase of competitive pistol 
shooting, the average shooter will 
be better off with a .22 built along 
the same lines as the big bores but 
utilizing more economical barrel 
food. Several boxes of highly ac- 





The highly popular Smith & Wesson K-22 Masterpiece revolver, 

in .22 long rifle caliber, fills the shooting hand like a large caliber 

gun and can do equal duty on the formal target range or when 
used for shooting at informal targets. 
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curate and powerful .22 long rifle 
ammunition can be purchased for 
the represented price of a single box 
of large caliber, center-fire ammuni- 
tion. If you do plan to buy and shoot 
a large caliber handgun, then con- 
sider adding a quality re-loading 
tool, that ammunition cost may be 
reduced appreciably. Many shooters 
make the mistake of buying a large 
caliber pistol because of its sugges- 
tion of great hitting power and prac- 
tical use as a_ possible defense 
weapon, and then find that they can- 
not afford to shoot it as often as they 
wish. Since to master any handgun, 
a certain quantity of ammunition 
must be expended in careful prac- 
tice, it is wise to select a caliber that 
will financially permit frequent fir- 
ing. For most shooters, this is ad- 
mirably found in a .22. 

No attempt will be made at this 
time to describe the most popular 
makes and models of handguns. This 
phase will be covered in a prepared 
feature article devoted to the tech- 
nical features of the five most pop- 
ular handguns, as purchased and 
used by Florida shooters. Likewise, 
planned texts will be devoted to spe- 
cialized fields—the formal tourna- 
ments and paper target shooting; in- 
formal plinking afield; handguns for 
defense, and fast and fancy pistol 
marksmanship. Each will be treated 
separately. Watch for their presenta- 
tion. 

In evinced interest, there is little 
doubt that handgun shooting is in- 
creasing in popularity. The one dark 
cloud in the picture, and a factor 
that can quickly kill the state-wide 
interest in the game, is the possi- 
bility that anti-gun legislation of 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Crews make last-minute adjustments on bright and shiny swamp 
buggies a few minutes before the first heat. 


DP 





Four hopped-up buggies enter the “‘straightaway” as the going 
begins to get rough. 


One heat completed, an entrant grinds in 
review past the overflow crowd. 


drove a rig that looked deceptively like an ordinary 

Jeep pickup. Closer inspection will reveal a badly 

crowded engine room and numerous other altera- 
tions. Morris won in 1953, too. 


At one point during each heat the pilot must 
bail out and circle his buggy on foot before 
going on. 








Spectators offer willing but muddy hands when one 
buggy overturns. 


M. M,. (Sippy) Morris, winner of the 1954 event, 





BY CHARLES WATERMAN 


HE LAST Naples swamp buggy races attracted a 
crowd of traffic-jam proportions. 

When the first event was held some years ago it was 
purely a local affair but the annual derby grew until 
the entrants alone filled a good-sized parking lot in 
1954 and spectators came from all over the country. 
Traffic police spent a gruelling day. 

The “track” has been selected for its beautiful sea 
of mud, its cavernous ruts and its water-concealed 
chuck-holes. Heats are run for various types of swamp 
buggies. There is no “all-around” best swamp buggy. 
Some operate better in deeper water while others are 
mud and brush specialists and nearly all of them dis- 
play original engineering feats by their owners. 

Buggies in everyday use earn their keep in hunting, 
exploration, fishing—serving any purpose which re- 
quires sturdy swamp transportation. They are an 
Everglades institution opening vast areas nearly inac- 
cessible by other means. END 





A youthful spectator returns to 
retrieve his boots from the race 
course. He had jumped out 
of them when an oncoming 
buggy made hasty evacuation 
necessary. 
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THE LIMPKIN 


Aramus guarauna pictus 


| ee OF THE MOST distinctive bird 
sounds to be heard on the 
fresh-water marshes, lakes, and riv- 
ers of peninsular Florida is the loud, 
mournful cry of the limpkin. This 
unique member of our avifauna is 
commonly called “crying bird” be- 
cause of the vociferously complain- 
ing call which it sends ringing over 
the marshlands. The call may be 
translated into the syllables kur-r- 
ee-ow, kur-r-ee-ow, kr-ow, kr-ow. 

In this country, the limpkin is lit- 
tle known outside of the boundaries 
of Florida. The species occurs as far 
north as South Carolina, although 
only as a rare and casual visitor. The 
Okefenokee Swamp of southern 
Georgia is generally conceded to 
be the northward extent of its range. 
Southward, the bird is found through 
Florida and the Greater Antilles to 
eastern Argentina. 

The limpkin is a fairly large bird 
averaging about 26 inches in length 
with a wingspread of from 40 to 42 
inches. In coloration, the bird is 
brown with streaks and blotches of 
white. The bill is long (3% to 4% 
inches) and slightly decurved. 

Because of drainage, some locali- 
ties formerly inhabited by the limp- 
kin no longer support members of 
this species. At present there are 
two areas which may be considered 
centers of limpkin population within 





tion south of Tallahassee and the 
Kissimmee River valley, mcluding 
the northern and western shores of 
Lake Okeechobee. 

The nests of the “crying bird” vary 
greatly in appearance and location, 
depending upon the nature of the 
specific nesting locality. In open 
marsh habitat, the nest is usually a 
large mass of loosely woven leaves 


and stems of aquatic plants. The 
nest may be anchored just above the 
level of water to stalks of emergent 
marsh vegetation. Limpkin nests 
also may be fragile appearing plat- 
forms located in shrubs or trees 
growing in or near the water. This 
type of nest may be only a foot or 
two above the ground or it may be 
located 15 feet or more above the 


level of the surrounding land. 


Nesting activities usually begin 
during mid-February and may con- 
tinue through April in the northern 
part of the state. In the Everglades 
area, indications are that limpkins 
begin nesting in November or De- 
cember and continue well into May 
or June. 

Four to eight eggs (4-6 most com- 
monly) comprise an_ individual 
clutch. The eggs are buffy in color 
with dull brown splotches. The 
young are able to swim soon after 
they hatch, and the brood leaves the 
nest the same day they chip their 
way out of the shell. 

Although the species resembles 
both the rails and the herons in 
habits and actions, the limpkin be- 
longs to a separate family, the 
Aramidae. 

The same fresh water snail, Am- 
pullaria, which is of such vital im- 
portance to the Everglades Kite (see 
Florida’s Vanishing Snailhawk — 
Florida Wildlife, November, 1954) 
constitutes the most important single 
item in the diet of the limpkin, al- 
though the species is by no means 
solely dependent upon the snail for 
its sustenance. Large numbers of 
fresh-water mussels are eaten by 
limpkins and one of the most char- 
acteristic signs of the occurrence of 
the species within a particular area 
is the presence of numbers of dis- 
carded mussel shells scattered about 
the banks where limpkins have been 
feeding. A variety of other small 
forms of marsh inhabiting animal life 
are also important as food for the 
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the state; the Wakulla Springs sec- “crying bird.” END 
JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST = (Continued from Page 7) 
F-75 G.A. DROUGHT: In extremely dry weather, animals cause much destruction of 
it is sometimes necessary that fish be young wildlife. Learn what the preda- 
rescued from lakes which are drying tory animals are and organize a pro- 
up and therefore do not have enough gram of predator control. For a written 
food or water for the fish population. report upon completion of the program; 2000 
For a project in helping to relieve this NOTE: This must be conducted under 
situation by moving the fish to another the supervision of game management 
place where there is more space for or other qualified personnel. 
them; 2000 F-78 S.I. EXTINCT BIRDS AND MAMMALS: 
NOTE: Must be done under the supervi- Many birds and animals are practically 
sion of Biologist or Technician. extinct due to poor conservation in the 
F-76 S.I. POLLUTION: Stream and Lake pollu- early years of our history. Make and 
tion is becoming a very serious problem complete a study of extinct birds and 
in Florida. Conservationists must make animals in America, what caused their 
every effort to help to control this de- extinction and what has been done about 
struction. Learn how we can insure . it, if anything, etc.; 
clean watersg. For a 1000 word report; 500 For a 500 word report; 500 
F-77 G a PREDATORY ANIMALS: Predatory ; MA END 
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FIFTY YEARS OF U.S. FORESTRY 


BY L. B. RITTER FROM THE MINNESOTA CONSERVATION VOLUNTEER 


The U. S. Forest Service is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary this year. 

On February 1, 1905 the Forest Service was created 
in its present form in the Department of Agriculture 
through the merging of the earlier Bureau of Forestry 
and the forestry division of the General Land Office. 
Although forestry received the attention of the federal 
government as early as 1876, it was not until the 
present Forest Service came into being that a rounded 
national policy for forestry was developed and work 
began to go forward with long range objectives toward 
maintaining and increasing the productivity of forest 
lands everywhere in the country. 

The work of the Forest Service in the past half 
century has gone forward along three principal lines; 
administration of the national forests; cooperation in 
forestry programs with the states and private land- 
owners, and research. 

Our national forests got their start in a typical Amer- 
ican way. After years of urging, the American Con- 
gress, in 1891, passed an act amending the land law 
which carried a “rider” authorizing the President 
to reserve forest lands of the public domain, whether 
bearing commercial timber or not, in any state or 
territory having federal land. President Harrison 
acted promptly and on March 30, 1891, proclaimed the 


first reserve, The Yellowstone Park Timberland ‘Re- 
serve. More reservations followed by Presidents Har- 
rison, Cleveland, and Theodore Roosevelt. The forest 
reserves were transferred from the Department of 
Interior into the U. S. Forest Service with its estab- 
lishment by Congress in 1905. In 1907, Congress 
changed the name to “national forests.” 

The aim of the Forest Service in managing the na- 
tional forests was contained in a letter written Feb- 
ruary 1, 1905, by Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson to Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester. 

“Tn the administration of the forest reserves it must 
be clearly borne in mind that all land is to be devoted 
to the most productive use for the permanent good 
of the whole people and not for the temporary benefit 
of individuals or companies...” 

In 1905 there were about 100 million acres in the 
national forests. They were largely undeveloped, re- 
mote back-country areas. There were few roads, trails, 
and other facilities for protection and management. 
Today, the people of the United States own 180 mil- 
lion acres in national forests. | 

There are national forests in 38 states, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico; there are purchase units in two other 
states. Within the outer boundaries of the forests 
are nearly 230 million acres. END. 





Records prove... 















WILL CATCH e TROUT e 


BLUEGILL 


John Fujita, the inventor and manufacturer, is willing to take you out to the lake, 
rig up his outfit, cast out and bring in the fish. Then he hands you his pole 
and you fish. And you CATCH FISH! Sounds ‘‘fishy’’? But—here is one lure 
manufacturer that backs up his claims not only with words but with actual 


demonstrations right before your eyes! 


LOOK FOR THIS 
<e LABEL 


cellophane identified by this label. 
substitutes . 


ORDER NOW! 





E Lures 


CRAPPIES 
BLACK BASS 


If fish fail to bite for you make an appointment for free demonstration in 
catching fish at the stores that sell ‘‘NO-NAME” lures. Demonstrations of fish 
catching performed at Watsonville, California, during fishing season. 


All ‘‘No-Name”’ lures are individually packaged in 
Accept no 
. insist on genuine ‘‘No-Name.’’ 


Available at your exclusive dealer or 
send a check or money order to Retailer: 


Catch the Fish 


Hard to Believe Fishing 
Record with “NO-NAME” 


Eugene, Oregon — 115 casts, 113 crappies. 
Clearlake, Calif. — 77 casts, 77 crappies, 78th one broke the line. 


Lake Tahoe —1 foot trout caught on No-Name had 48 salmon eggs. 
(One handful.) 


Calero Dam — 75 bass caught and released in 2 hours with No-Name. 


Pinto Lake and San Joaquin River — caught fish as small as 14%2”— 
only 4%” longer than lure itself—a most unusual feat. 


Pinto Lake—70 crappies in 2% hours by 3 persons in boat (very 


heavily fished lake). During 1950—Largest fish caught at Pinte 
Lake 6 lbs. 1 oz. 





One of the Small Boats 


At your Service with... 
BATTERY of DEMONSTRATORS and FLEET of BOATS 


During Fishing Season . . . Unbelievable—All Expenses Paid By 
Us! Need rod, reel and line for demonstration? We'll furnish 
that FREE, also! 


All sporting goods dealers who sell ‘‘NO-NAME’’ lures have been asked to send customers for free 
demonstration in catching fish to John Fujita, Manufacturer, 74 White Street, Watsonville, California. 


Retailer 


Ss 35 TAIYO TRADING CORP. 


each 1656 Post St., 


Postpaid San Francisco 15, Calif. 
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BY CHUCK SCHILLING 


SAVE THAT FISH: 

Bob Wall is a famous fishing 
guide who operates on Lake Helen 
Blazes and Lakes Sawgrass and 
Washington, west of Melbourne, 
Florida. He has the best system of 
“saving” his fish that I have ever 
seen. 

Bob Wall’s boat has a large live 
well across the middle, with a full 
size lid hinged on the forward edge. 
When his fishing party catches a 
bass, Bob lands the fish from the 
rear seat and throws the lid of the 
fish box up at the same time. He 
will hold the dripping fish aloft like 
a prize for all to admire, at the same 
time asking the angler, “Do you 
want to save him?” In most cases, 
the angler says, “Yes,” whereupon 
the fish disappears behind that huge 
live well lid and the lid comes down. 

Many a sport has grinned happily 
as that lid came down, thinking his 
bass was safe in the live well, while, 
actually, Bob Wall had put the fish 
back in the lake, thus “saving” him 
to fight and jump another day. 

Many a paying customer has 
caught a limit of bass with Bob 
Wall to find at the end of the day 
that his idea of “saving” the fish 
was not exactly the same as Bob’s. 


THE VITAL TIME: 


Assuming that Bob Wall’s method 
of “saving” fish will not be adopted 
universally, what is the best method 
of keeping your catch from the time 
you take them off your line until 
you are ready to prepare them for 
the icebox? 

Two methods that seem to be 
most popular are the stringer hang- 
ing over the side of the boat and 
the built in live well. A poor third 
is a tub or box with ice. Whatever 
method is used, it should be with 
the idea in mind to keep the catch 
in the best condition for use as food. 
This is the vital time. 

I have for many years used a 
simple, economical, and practical 
method that, in my opinion, is far 
superior to any other for this pur- 
pose. It involves two burlap bags 
of the type used for potatoes and a 
bushel basket with a lid. One burlap 
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bag is placed inside the other to 
make a double sack. These are wet 
thoroughly and then wrung out. 
The wet bags are put into the bushel 
basket, and the lid is put in place. 
If it is possible for the basket to be 
in a shady place in the boat or on 
the bank, all the better, but this 
shade is not essential. 

The fish are placed in the double 
sack as caught, and the sack is kept 
damp by pouring a little water over 
it as needed. The open weave of 
the basket and lid allows a free 
circulation of air, and the evapora- 
tion of water from the bags keeps 
the fish cool and firm. This system 
will keep fish in better condition 
for later eating than any other way 
I know. The fish do not get soft, 
waterlogged or permeated with a 
fishy flavor. They stay firm, white, 
and sweet. 

The bags and basket are light and 
easily transported in the car or 
boat. They provide a minimum of 
trouble. The bags should be turned 
inside out and hand scrubbed and 
rinsed after each usage. I hang mine 











“"No, Honey, He’s not a hobo — fishermen 
dress that way, too.” 





over the yard fence to dry before 
putting the outfit away. 


WHY WAIT: 

Of course, the best way of all is 
to clean, fillet, wash, and wrap in 
wax paper each fish you catch -as 
you catch it, but who is going to 
do it? I keep mine as described 
above and clean them when I am 
through fishing. I have carried 
nothing but fish fillets home for a 
long time. Why carry home a lot 
of waste that will present a disposal 
problem on arrival? 

I carry a knife with a long, thin 
blade in the lid of my tackle box. 
I carry a roll of newspaper and wax 
paper in the back of the car. It’s 
an easy matter at the end of the 
day to fillet your catch, wash them 
clean, and wrap them in wax paper. 

It will go a long way toward mak- 
ing you a popular guy around the 
house, too. 

FREE WILDLIFE PAMPHLETS: 

Two new pamphlets that can be 
obtained free are entitled, “Let’s 
Develop Odd Corners for Wildlife,” 
and “Ponds for Wildlife,’ both of 
these by John Douglas Bulger and 
distributed by the National Wild- 
life Federation, 232 Carroll St., 
N.W., Tacoma Park, Washington 12, 
Dk OF 

The first of these gives detailed 
instructions for developing wasted 
corners on the farm and wood lot 
into valuable wildlife cover that 
will swell the harvest of game in 
any area. The pamphlets are in- 
formative, well illustrated and have 
many suggestions as to how to do 
it, where to apply for help, detailed 
information and assistance. 

“Ponds for Wildlife,’ is a similar 
pamphlet, well illustrated, and 
points out how easily a pond can 
turn an unproductive spot of land 
into a producing wildlife habitat. 
As the pamphlet says, “Ponds must 
be good. Over a million have been 
built in the United States.” | 

Any club looking for a project, 
or any conservationist or sportsman 
should be interested in either of 
these free pamphlets. Write for 
them today. END. 
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that anyone would want to know 
about dogs is included in this book. 

Also pictured in the book are all 
breeds admitted to the AKC regis- 
try. In fact, there are 117 pictures 
of pure-bred dogs together with ten 


= pages of anatomical drawings. Any 


BY JACK SHOEMAKER 


FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK FOR 
1955, Published by Fisherman 
Press, Oxford, Ohio. Price 
$1.25. 

Revised and enlarged, this year’s 
edition of the yearbook for anglers 
is by far one of the better bibles of 
fish and fishing information. This 
year it consists of 512 pages of data 
and figures about boats, motors, 
reels, rods, lines, lures, fish, baits, 
methods, places and charts. It’s as 
good for an angler in Florida as it 
is for a person in Washington for it 
covers all type of fresh and salt 
water angling from Canada to the 
Gulf and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

There are a number of common 
questions asked and answered by the 
editors of this publication in a real 
educational service to the sportsmen 
about fish and fish biology. You'll 
find a storehouse full of facts for the 
one dollar and twenty-five cents it 
costs you to purchase this book. 

* * * 


FUN WITH GAMEBIRDS, By Fred 
Everett, Published by the Stack- 
pole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Price $7.50. 

Now don’t just pass this by be- 
cause you saw the high pricemark 
on this book. When I first received 
the book, I, too, noticed the price 
and I had to stop and take a good 
look at the book to see if it was 
worth such change. 

This book is somewhat similar to 
the one written by Everett several 
years ago entitled FUN WITH 
TROUT. And in this book he has 
continued his practice of writing, 
drawing and painting his subjects. 
Very interestingly written, filled 
with sketches galore and some really 
beautiful paintings, Fred has done a 
wonderful job on this book. His 
writings tell of past memories and 
nostalgia in paying honor to mem- 
bers of the gamebird clan. He tells 
of joy, thrills, confusion and timber- 
doddling throughout the country, 
and Florida comes in for some fine 
words about its turkey management 
program. 

You sort of have to go through the 
book three times, page by page, first 
to read the text, then to..see the 
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drawings and sketches, and finally 

to read the educational material at 

the bottom of each page. It’s a good 
buy. 
* * * 

ANIMAL TRACKS, Introduction by 
H. Marlin Perkins, Published 
by The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Penna. Price $1.50. 

Those of you who have spent some 
time out in the fields and woods 
know what a thrill it is to come up 
on what appears to be the track of 
a wild animal. But just think what 
a bigger thrill you’d get out of know- 
ing just what the track was made by. 

This book does just that, complete 
with a standard guide for identifica- 
tion of the particular animal and its 
history, range, characteristics, breed- 
ing, food, size and habitat. 

The book is divided into the small 
game section and the big game ani- 
mals and it treats each specie of the 
more popular animals with a com- 
parison of other animals somewhat 
similar to it. This is just the book 
to buy Junior for his birthday. 
THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK, of- 

ficial publication of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, Published by 
Garden City Books, New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.95. 

The origin, history, and standard 
of all breeds of dogs admitted to 
AKC registration, their breeding, 
feeding, handling, puppy raising, first 
aid and care in health and illness, 
diseases and ailments with treat- 
ments, and just about everything else 





"Stop calling me a tenderfoot.” _ 


person in the breeding or judging of 
dogs can use this book to good ad- 
vantage, for featured with the vari- 
ous species of dogs are the charac- 
teristics that make them champions. 
Really interesting when you get into 
it. I found out more about my cocker 
spaniel than I ever knew about me 
after I read this book. 


* * * 


THE NATIVE TREES OF FLOR- 
IDA, By Erdman West and Lil- 
lian E. Arnold. Published by the 
University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville, Fla. Price $3.75. 

Florida’s peculiar and unrivalled 
tree flora come in for much needed 
publicity and greater understanding 
than ever before in this sort of tech- 
nical textbook. I say technical be- 
cause it isn’t written in easy reading 
manner and it’s more or less a col- 
lection of distinguishing character- 
istics of various trees found here in 
Florida. 

The book lists approximately 200 
trees under a nomenclature taking in 
the scientific name, common name or 
names, description of crown, bark, 
leaves, fruits, twigs, height, etc., of 
the tree, its characters and a general 
comment about the tree. We can 
see that a tremendous amount of 
work has gone into the writing and 
revising of this book. It’s a fine piece 
of work and should be of interest 
to all who appreciate the value of 
trees. While line sketches of the 
leaves and fruits help you to identify 
the various species, I think perhaps 
a photograph of the tree would make 
this a better book, but with the addi- 
tion of such cuts the cost of the book 
would probably have been higher 
than the bargain it sells for. 


* * * 


GONE HUNTIN’, By Charles Elliott, 


Published by the Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Price $5.00. 


Companion book to his much-loved 
and enjoyed GONE FISHIN’, Elliott, 
a recognized conservationist, mixes 
up a bit of thrills and sights with 
various shooting trips around the 
country, stirs in some beautiful de- 
scriptions of where he’s been on such 
hunting jaunts, adds to it a final bit 
of liquid prose and beckons the read- 
er to follow him as he relives past 
experiences. 

The author doesn’t mention the 
species of game he thinks is most 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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OKEECHOBEE MEANS BIG 
WATER — AND BIG BASS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ments for excellent bass fishing: 
sweet, pure water (fishermen drink 
it); abundant peppergrass and other 
grasses to provide ample spawning 
and feeding conditions along the 
shoreline. And a shoreline that not 
only meanders for more than a hun- 
dred miles, but which also extends 
outward a great distance at a depth 
which permits wading. Encouraging, 
too, is the fact the shores of the big 
lake are still relatively unsettled, so 
that a man can put a boat over there, 
or wade or bank fish, with a mini- 
mum of restriction. 

What lures to use? Well, I’ve told 
you enough already, I fear, to invite 
my exile to South America; I have 
no desire to add the lure manufac- 
turers to the wrathful mob already 
at my heels. However, you might 
start off with a No. 2 or even a No. 
3 weedless silver spoon (if your 
arms are strong enough to fight off 
the big ’uns!). Slip a piece of pork 
rind over the hook, too. And if you 
want to go so far as to paint the 
spoon a bright yellow, don’t say later 
I didn’t warn you! END. 





For those returning with a bit of doubt that the Seminoles’ ‘Big Water’ (Okeechobee) 
produces consistently big bass, they can inspect these specimens — all of which were caught 
within sight of Calusa Lodge. 





THOSE OLD BEARDED MEN 
(Continued from Page 12) 


field in order to attract Wilson snipe. 
These birds love a boggy marsh that 
is fairly open. The fire had done its 
work; but there remained a few tus- 
socks too heavy and sodden to burn. 
My three sons and I shot snipe over 
that burned area for more than an 
hour, certainly blasting away more 
than a hundred shells. And we not 
only shot, but kept calling to one 
another, each bantering another for 
a regal miss. At last all our shells 
were gone, though there were still 
plenty of snipe left. As we turned 
to go toward the river, where we 
had left our boat, I almost stepped 
on a wild gobbler that during all 
that fusillade had flattened himself 
under a tussock! A man may think 
that every time any kind of wild 
game sees him it is going to try 
to escape by running. But, fortu- 
nately, wild creatures have brains; 
and often, by employing them to do 
the unexpected, they save their 
lives. After witnessing so shrewd a 
maneuver, I was not sorry to see 
that old bearded man get clear away. 
He had masterfully outwitted us; 
for we had been so posted in the 
burned field, if he had run or if he 
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had flown, he would have been cer- 
tain to have passed within easy gun- 
shot of one of us; and you can kill a 
wild turkey with birdshot if he is 
within reasonable range. 

Once, when I was a teacher, the 
mother of one of my students, who 
had ambitions for her son to be a 
turkey hunter, questioned me about 
all the details. I went into guns and 
ammunitions, into caution and pa- 
tience. I told her that when I was 
in turkey country, I always travelled 
with 4’s in my right barrel, and 2’s 
in my left. 

“Of, course,” I added, “if he is 
close enough, you can kill him with 
a stick.” 

“And what sort of a stick should 
my boy carry?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

There is one more memory of this 
magnificent bird that I should like 
to record. I was on a lonely sandy 
road between two remote Carolina 
plantations. On one hand lie aban- 
doned ricefields, clamorous with mal- 
lards; on the other an ancient 
swamp, misty, haunted, moulders in 
weird silence and in weird sound. 
Beyond its gloomy borders I can see, 
standing against the wildrose sunset 
sky, majestic longleaf pines that 
mark the beginning of the great 
coastal pine forest. I pause to marvel 





over and to worship the beauty of 
the afterglow. At that moment, out 
of the dusky secrecy of the forest 
a great bird rises, winging his way 
toward me. He looks huge and ma- 
jestic in that transfiguring light. In 
a giant cypress that lifts its massive 
crown above the mists of the swamp 
the wild gobbler alights. I have my 
gun, and I can easily stalk him in 
the twilight; for in the duskiness of 
the swamp beneath him he will think 
me but a deer or some other wild 
creature emerging for the _ night. 
Against the brilliant sky I can dis- 
tinguish his shape, his spade-shaped 
tail hanging down, his head and neck 
craning. He ruffles his feathers, 
moves on his perch, then settles 
down. I leave him in peace; for I 
rejoice to feel that all night long 
he will rest and will sleep placidly 
in that starlit cypress-crest. END. 
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PEACE RIVER 
TACKLE BUSTERS 


(Continued from Page 33) 


with a second sky-busting leap. He 
caromed off the snag and headed for 
open water. 

Hazel speechlessly braced the butt 
of the rod against her leg as the 
Snook took her line on a “Peace 
River Sleigh Ride.” For perhaps 60 
yards, the big fish gamely fought the 
bend of the rod and the drag. But 
the pressure galled him into an- 
other leap and he changed his direc- 
tion. Hazel grimly scooped in line, 
scarely believing her good luck. 

For 15 minutes that Snook fought 
her, leaping and wallowing—ripping 
off line, only to give it back grudg- 
ingly. 

At last he could only churn the 
water sluggishly, his great broad 
tail and dorsal fin breaking the sur- 
face. Alto’s net stopped his final 
plunge and he was hauled aboard. 
Broken scales and a bloody patch 
on his flank showed clearly the 
force with which he had struck the 
snag—but it hadn’t dented his fight- 
ing prowess. 

With light tackle and a small drag, 
you can estimate the Snook’s aver- 
age fighting time at about one min- 








FISHING SECRETS”. 


. written by experts. 
How, when, where to set trotline, illustrated. 
Baits, trotline laws, tackle. 50¢ postpaid. 


\ Lawrenz Mfg. Co., Dept. G, 119 S. Lancaster, Dallas, Tex. f 








THE GAR PLUG 


3 ¥2-Inch Size — $1.00 
5-Inch Size — $1.25 





Call for them at your nearest dealer 
or write direct to 


JACK’S HAND MADE BAITS 
1517 West Jean Street 
Tampa, Florida 


SIX COLORS 
Light Green Frog Spot 
White-Red Spots-Tinseled 
Yellow-Red Spots-Tinseled 


Red & White 
Red & Yellow 
Black & Orange 
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ute per pound—and Hazel’s fish had 
lived up to the Chamber of Com- 
merce ad. 

That battle royal wrote a finis to 
our trolling activities. The Snook 
just weren’t having any more. 

It was back at the railroad trestle, 
where we had been earlier in the 
day, that the Doctor got in his licks. 
He hooked and boated a smaller 
Snook—and got the added bonus of 
a fair-sized Redfish. 

It was here also that I learned 
several more Snook-catching tricks 
from Alto. The fish love roiled water 
—they feel it’s bringing them food. 
And Alto obliged them by revving 
up the engine over a mud-flat. Then 
as the tan-colored mud_ swirled 
downstream toward the Trestle, we 
tossed the troll-hooked shrimp in to- 
ward the pilings. 

“Reel ’em in slow,’ Alto cau- 
tioned. I couldn’t seem to reel the 
bait in slow enough to please Alto 
at first, but I finally got the hang of 
it. The trick is to maintain a slow, 
steady creeping pace, letting the 
shrimp bump across the bottom. 

The method produced a number 
of good strikes—almost as good as 
the big one I had hooked and lost 
back up the river. My bad luck 
for the day ran true to form. It 
paid off handsomely for the others 
though. All too soon, Alto announced 
the fishing was over for the day. 

When the boat was safely moored 
back at Alto’s camp, I decided to 
chat with Alto, who is just my age, 
but is far wiser than I in the ways 
of fish. That talk was worth more 
to me than all the fish caught that 
day. 

Alto expounded freely on the pri- 
vate life of the Gulf Coast Snook. 

The fish is primarily a night- 
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feeder and many of them are taken 
at this time. 

He will take bait at all depths and 
smacks a top-water plug with all the 
gusto of a Bass—if conditions are 
right. This calls for slick water at 
dawn or dusk. 

A big plug is best for this type 
of fishing—either notched or bell- 
mouthed so that it makes plenty of 
““bloop.” 

Feathered trailers work well at 
times, as Snook often strike short 
on a top-water plug. Alto never ties 
his trailers to the rear gang-hook 
of a plug. 

“That just ruins a good plug— 
cutting that back hook off,” he said. 

Instead, he splices a separate lead 
for the trailer, onto the main leader, 
about 12 inches in front of the plug. 

“That lets ’em ride above and be- 
hind the plug—especially if it’s an 
underwater one,” he explained. Alto 
isn’t too enthusiastic about a trailer 
though: “Often, it means you're tak- 
ing fish so small that they’re afraid 
to tackle the plug.” 


On cool days, the Snook is inclined 
to be sluggish, sulking in deep holes 
and taking shrimp better than lures. 


When the surface of the water is 
slick, the best trolling for Snook is 
often in close to the wake of the 
boat. 

At high tide, fish the shallows for 
Snook. At low tide, head for the 
deeper holes. If the fish aren’t bit- 
ing too well, bide your time and fish 
the two slack periods of the tide. He 
has to turn when the tide changes. 
This means he has to move and he 
may be inclined to pick up a few 
tidbits along the way. 


The Snook, like most fish, feeds 
into the current. He waits for the 
food to come drifting down to him. 
So, if trolling, work against the tide, 
b:inging the lure up from behind 
him. This gives the lure more action 
—trailing along in the wake of the 
disappearing boat. Plugs, too, are 
best worked against the current. 

One final tip: Alto doesn’t use 
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Doesnt that sound a little strange? For years now 
we've been paying fwo prices for one item! 

TRUE WEST is an all true, all fact slick paper 
magazine on the West. It’s crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, gold rush, range wars, In- 
dian fights, ghost towns, lost mines and buried treas- 
ures, outlaws, trail-drives, frontier sagas, cowboy 


and ranch life—it’s the REAL THING! 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN is a down-to-earth outdoor 
magazine on our great, wild, rugged West. It covers 
every state west of the Mississippi River. Hunting, 
fishing, boating, guns—it takes in the whole scene! 
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filler-arbors on his reels when he’s 


after snook. “When you have the 
pressure of a Snook on the line, 
every turn of line around the spool 
multiplies the pressure—and it can 
snap the arbor,’ he pointed out. 
“And that’s no time to sit down and 
take a reel apart.” 

It took that trip to Punta Gorda 
to discover that Snook make their 
home right in my own back yard. 
The Tampa Times recently carried 
an account of a 22-pounder boated 
off Courtney Campbell Causeway in 
Old Tampa Bay. 

From here on out, the Speckled 
Trout can take a back seat in my 
book to the prize tackle-buster of 
the Gulf Coast—Mr. Snook. END. 


KNOW YOUR WILDLIFE 
(Continued from Page 35) 


east, and is becoming increasingly 
rare in the South. Florida is one of 
the few states where fox squirrels 
may still be seen in fair numbers. 
Most states have given this big squir- 
rel complete protection, in an effort 
to save it from absolute extinction. 
The range originally extended from 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin south- 
ward into Florida and northeastern 
Mexico. END. 


WINDOW WONDERLAND 
(Continued from Page 15) 


apartment is not ready when the 
visitors arrive, they cannot wait 
around for it to be completed. 

And the only way you can be rid 
of these interesting and worthwhile 
birds, once they have chosen your 
place, is to take down their house. 
But somehow, I don’t believe you 
will want to. 


Strictly for the Birds 


This recipe for “Bird Pudding,” 
comes from Tom Ervin, who lives 
a-top Lookout Mountain, at Chatta- 
nooga. We have tried it out and 
found that the birds really go for it: 


1 lb. suet, chopped fine 

1 lb. sunflower seed 

% cup coarse cornmeal 

1 cup raw oatmeal 

Y% cup raw peanuts, chopped 

4 cup coarse meal 

4 cup sugar 
Melt suet till tissue particles brown, 
stir in other ingredients. Mix well. 
Pour into flat cake pan, or into in- 
dividual sauce dishes. Cool and use 
as needed. 


Makes about 34% pounds, or 7 cups. 
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OPERATION SURVIVAL 
(Continued from Page 18) 


out of the burning log and were 
swarming over the men before they 
awoke, 

At least once each day the men 
waded into a nearby cypress swamp 
and brought back drinking water 
from a spot where a fresh current 
flowed through the cypress trees. 
They carried the water in plastic 
bags, which De Carlo said soon left 
a bad flavor in the water. To dis- 
guise this taste they mixed sour 
orange juice with the water before 
drinking it. 

“But probably the worst thing we 
had to fight was the mosquitoes,” 
De Carlo said as we finished our tour 
of the camp and started for the heli- 
copter. “They came in swarms every 
night and all you could do was keep 
covered up or sit in the smoke from 
the fire. You got pretty warm doing 
either, but it was a lot better than 
getting chewed up.” 

As we took off in the helicopter 
De Carlo pointed down at the fringe 
of trees and expanse of trackless 
sawerass. 

“It doesn’t look nearly as wild as 
when I first saw it,” he said grinning. 
“T guess it’s all in knowing what to 


expect.” 
As an experiment ‘Operation 
Survival” was a success. The ex- 


periences of the men on it will help 
other airmen know “what to expect” 
when their lives depend on a thor- 
ough knowledge of the techniques 
of survival. 
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Lose ptlleu 


Invites you to his WORLD-FAMOUS 
REPTILE INSTITUTE, SEMINOLE IN- 
DIAN VILLAGE, BIRD AND WILD 
ANIMAL EXHIBIT at Florida’s beau- 
tiful Silver Springs. SEE... ““Milking”’ 
Poisonous 
Harmless Snakes . . . Indians Grinding 
Corn 
Crocodiles - Birds - Monkeys. OPEN 
DAILY: 8:00 A.M. ‘til dark. Guided 
Lecture 
and snake milking every hour. 





WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 25¢ a word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00, POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers —-GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


RED WIGGLERS—KENTUCKY MAMMOTH HY- 
BRIDS, DEVELOPED TO BAIT SIZE. ALSO 
BREEDING STOCK. $6.00 A THOUSAND SHIPPED 
PREPAID. — FLORIDA WORM GARDENS, De- 
LANI), FLORIDA. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





“ST. JOHNS RIVER—BASS CAPITAL 
OF THE WORLD” 

BIGGEST BARGAIN ON THE RIVER. OWNER 
“FORCED” AND “MUST” SELL: PROPERTY 
INCLUDES 400 FT. RIVER FRONTAGE AND 28 
ACRES OF LAND. 

HUNTING & FISHING RESORT AND HOME, 
ESTABLISHED, HIGHLY PROFITABLE, $25,500. 

RIVERFRONT 3 BEDROOM FURNISHED HOME, 
185’ FRONTAGE, ELEVEN ACRES IN ALL, SMALL 
GROVE, BEAUTIFUL LOCATION, ONLY $15,500. 

ANYTHING AVAILABLE IN THIS BASS CAPI- 
TAL, WE HAVE IT.—E. J. TeRONDE, WELAKA, 
FLORIDA. 


COTTAGES — RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


TACKLE & CASTING BAITS 


FISHING TACKLE INTRODUCTION: SEND $1 for 
$2.30 SURPRISE—FLYS, BAITS, ITEMS. TOP 
TACKLE. TWENTY YEARS MANUFACTURER. 
BARGAINS GALORE, STEVENS POINT, WIS- 
CONSIN. 
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Tropical Lizards - Turtles - 
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WHETHER marlin or minnow, you can 
gaff your hooked catch for a sure landing 
if you use one of the many styles and sizes 
of gaff hooks made by Ed Hatch, Pom- 
panette Products Company, Hollywood, 
Florida. 

Too numerous to be described individual- 
ly, Hatch’s creations embrace both short and 
long gaffs, in any size and style you may 
want. All were on display at the last state 
convention of the Florida Outdoor Writers, 
held at Marathon, and many were the com- 
pliments the exhibited items elicited. 

Handles on all of Hatch’s gaffs feel com- 
fortably secure to the hand. There is no 
doubt but what Hatch is concentrating on 
product quality and performance; nothing 
in his tackle line is mediocre or shoddy; all 
items are top quality, well made and prac- 
tical in intended application. 

FWFT&T calls reader attention to the 
saltwater trolling rig Hatch markets. A 
multiple bead chain swivel, with selection 
of proper size hook for the fish being sought, 
is combined with a rustless snap fastener to 
give the fisherman a rig ideal for making a 
dead mullet or bonito perform in a surpris- 
ingly lifelike fashion as a trolled bait. This 
is not a new idea, but Hatch’s rig has field 
tested ‘way ahead of similar products that 
utilize the same working principle but not 
his quality materials and workmanship. 

Look over the Pompanette products 
grouped in the accompanying illustration and 
you'll probably find several items you'd like 
to have. If what you want is not shown, in 
all probability Ed Hatch can manufacture 
the desired item to your specifications. He 
maintains a custom job department for such 
work. A card inquiry will bring prompt reply 
and price quotation from Hatch, who makes 
his deliveries through any retail sporting 
goods store you designate. 





IT hasn’t been on the market long, but 
already the new K&M Jet lure is a sensa- 
tion among anglers fortunate enough to get 
the first released manufactures. From the 
standpoint of hard to please FWFT&T, the 
new iure proved its bass catching ability 
when fished at Florida’s Hunter’s Lake, and 
later produced in salt water by taking a 
total of seven different sportfish species for 
two times out—once in the Gulf, near Ven- 
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ice, and the second time within sight of the 
Bahia Honda bridge, in the Florida Keys. 

The KGM Jet lure, a beautifully finished 
hard plastic bait, scoops up air and water 
through a funnel-shaped mouth and ex- 
hausts the mixture through six scientifically 
designed side ports, to create a slipstream 
of bubbles and water jets on the retrieve, 
or when trolled. In action, the Jet alternate- 
ly floats, swims, dives and glides from side 
to side like a bait fish cavorting in sheer 
piscatorial exuberance. 

Made in six different color combinations 
—Rainbow, Christmas Tree, Silver Flash, 
Silver Scale, Blue Mullet and Frog — by 
KGM Tackle Company, Salem Depot, New 
Hampshire. 

Use the Frog, Silver Flash and Silver Scale 
finishes for fresh water fishing, and espe- 
cially for black bass; and select the Rain- 
bow, Christmas Tree and Blue Mullet models 
for your salt water fishing. 

To use as a top water lure, lightly twitch 
your rod tip to bring the Jet to life. As the 
lure moves it will automatically scoop up the 
air and water necessary for the jet-like, fish- 
attracting slipstream of bubbles. 

For use as a deep running lure, jerk the 
rod tip sharply and reel in fast jerks, to 
cause the Jet to dive after the bottom- 
feeders. Under some fishing conditions, a 
split shot sinker, pinched on the leader, at 
least fifteen inches ahead of the lure, will 
help the Jet reach and keep a low level 
without extra effort on the part of the angler. 

As a trolled lure, the Jet, when field 
tested, produced best when trolled slowly, 
with an occasional motor acceleration for a 
few seconds and an immediate dropback to 
former speed. 

FWFT&T sincerely believes that you will 
like the Jet and will have good fishing luck 
with it. 

The makers, KGM Tackle Co., Salem 
Depot, New Hampshire, will send you the 
Jet, postpaid, for one dollar per lure. Be 
sure to specify the finishes you prefer. 





FLORIDA bowmen who are seeking an 
unusually attractive and quality-made quiver 
for their supply of target and hunting ar- 
rows will have to look around a lot to find 
a possible equal to the #Q-200 ‘’Western” 
model as made by Bear Archery Company, 
Grayling, Michigan, makers of fine bows 
and archery equipment since 1927. 

The Bear ‘Western’ creation is a beau- 
tifully proportioned quiver made from select 
top-grain, two-tone cowhide, carefully cut, 
assembled and sewn. There is nothing cheap 
about either the material or construction. 

Holds from 18 to 20 arrows, depending 
on the types of heads represented, and has 
two compartments for convenient separation 
and quick selection of favorite shafts. For 
carrying small, miscellaneous items, there 
is a roomy storage pocket, with a curved 
style zipper that gives instant access to 
contents. 

The Bear ‘’Western’’ is very comfortable 





to carry, and the furnished straps keep the 
quiver in preferred position, while allowing 
full freedom of the archer’s arms and his 
easy access to shirt or jacket pockets. 
Made in two sizes—the #Q-200, price 
$14.75, and the #Q-250, a smaller model, 
especially suited to ladies, for $12.75. 





FWFT&T long ago learned that there are 
many marketed lures that will catch fish 
when fishing conditions are good, but that 
comparatively few are good enough to entice 
strikes when the chips are down weatherwise. 

This section first made the acquaintance 
of Diamond Jim—the fishing lure, that is: 
not the wealthy personality of the age of 
the horsecar, the bicycle and bustle—while 
fishing with a companion from an outboard- 
powered boat in the Florida Keys. 

The fishing day was a whimsical mixture 
of sunny moments and drenching showers, 
the water alternately clear and muddy, its 
surface topped with choppy, high-reaching 
waves that made the boat hard to manage 
and casting difficult. Nevertheless, no soon- 
er had our companion’s Diamond Jim #S-7 
lure been cast and its retrieve started than 
a sizeable barracuda deliberately changed 
course and flashed through forty feet of 
water to seize the wobbling lure. Three or 
four casts later a sea trout (weakfish) hit 
the same DJ lure with a determined smack. 
This last catch, a close-to-the-final gun 
entry in the local fishing contest, won the 
angler a substantial merchandise prize. 

Such performance aroused our experi- 
mental interest. We looked up the baits in 
Florida tackle stores and began to fish them 
at widely scattered points, and under a 
gamut of fishing conditions—with the same 
conclusive results. Since then, we have 
thrown away some less productive lures to 
make room in the tackle box for an assort- 
ment of the Diamond Jim baits. 

Essentially, the Diamond Jim is a spin- 
ning weight lure, shaped so that the flat 
sides of the diamond design pick up light 
rays and reflect them at progressive angles 
for the entire length of the lure. The same 
shape causes the Diamond Jim to roll from 
side to side, which jointed construction cre- 
ates a wiggling action, like a wounded min- 
now swimming through the water. The bait’s 
head, set with rhinestones to give bright 
eye sparkle, swings freely about in an arc of 
approximately 35 degrees, for added action. 


The Diamond Jim, in all models, sinks 
in a level position at the rate of approxi- 
mately two feet per second, depending on 
the line used and the length of one’s cast. 


When trolled, the lure gives an action 
that is practically the same at a slow drift 
or at higher trolling speeds. 


Available in seven different color pat- 
terns, three of which follow the same gen- 
eral paint-pattern outlines, with two of the 
remaining three being scale finished and one 
lone model finished solid black with a 
sprinkle of sparkle dust. As catalog listings, 
the seven colors fall under the following 
mode! numbers: S-1, red and white; S-2, 
green stripe flasher; S-3, yellow scale with 
orange stripe; S-4, black with silver flash; 
S-5, gold scale minnow; S-6, green pike 
minnow; and S-7, silver minnow. All baits 
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weigh 4 ounce; retail for $1.25 each. It 
is a toss up as to which color pattern you 
will come to prefer. 

Product of Diamond Jim Tackle Co., Box 
202, Evanston, Illinois, represented in Flor- 
ida by Nick Martin, North Miami. 





FOR some months, users of bug-weight 
artificials have been after this department 
to name a bass bug lure that will surely 
take fish, used with either fly rod or spin- 


ning rod. Delay in naming a recommenda- 
tion has been due to the time and effort 
involved in field testing various lures of 
the bass bug class by qualified personnel, 
and final selection of a bait which might 
be recommended with every confidence in 
its ability to produce for the average bass 
fisherman. 


The champion of the lot is the ‘’G-K 
Special,’” joint creation of Glenn H. Burt, 
a bass bait designer, and George Knieriem, 
a St. Petersburg sporting goods dealer and 
active fisherman. Knieriem visioned the 
popping bug and also suggested the very 
effective beige body coloration, and Burt 
built the bait to Knieriem’s specifications, 
naming the new lure the ‘’G-K Special.”’ 


In appearance, the beige colored popper, 
with its big red-on-white eyes, double sets 
of flexible rubber feelers on each side, pink 
back and side stripes, and its brownish yel- 
low bucktail legs, and #2 special popping 
bug Mustad hook, is very unimpressive to 
fishermen seeing it for the first time—but 


not to Florida black bass! Typical of catches 
made on the bait is that of Fred Baugh, 
Auburndale angler, who caught seven bass, 
one of them an eight pounder, on the weird 
lure, his first time out. As might be ex- 
pected, the “’“G-K Special’’ now enjoys solid 
popularity in the Auburndale area, where 
anglers are asking for the same lure in a 
reduced size for bream. 


FWFT&ST suggests working the “G-K 
Special’ close to shore and under overhang- 
ing brush when fishing rivers and small 
streams, and popping the lure close to a 
lily pad, like an ordinary bass plug, when 
fishing Florida lakes. Used with a five foot 
leader, the bait is a very simple one. to cast 
and activate, advanced fishing knowledge 
being unnecessary to its successful use. 


The “‘G-K Special’ retails for 65¢. If 
your local sporting goods dealer doesn’t have 
it, George Knieriem will send you one, post- 
paid, at the list price. Address him in care 
of The Sport Mart, 1020 Fourth Street, 
North, St. Petersburg. END 





OUTDOOR REVIEWER 
(Continued from Page 42) 


enjoyable to hunt because he says 
it’s like trying to compare the rela- 
tive merits of a vivacious blond and 
a two-pound porterhouse; they both 
have their own place. From his writ- 
ings, his most exciting trips seem to 
be those while hunting bears, both 
grizzlies and the brown bear. This 
is one of the most enjoyable hunt- 
ing books I’ve had the pleasure of 
reading. 
INTRODUCING SEA SHELLS, By 
R. Tucker Abbott, Published By 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

Thousands of persons in America 
today collect sea shells, and here in 
Florida people visit our shores from 
throughout the world. Naturally, 
while these folks are on the coast 
at one time or another they’ll take a 
walk along the shore. Every once in 
a while you'll see them stop and pick 
up a shell, look it over and either 
keep it or throw it back on the sand. 
These people are captives of that 
latest fad of collecting shells by the 
sea. 

This book, a colorful guide to the 
beginning sea shell collector, is a 
smaller version of the AMERICAN 
SEA SHELL book reviewed by this 
writer several months ago. It’s a 
very fine publication telling the his- 
tory of shells, their habits, their use 
as money by the Indians, as decora- 
tion, information on where you can 
hunt shells, how to clean them, to- 
gether with a list of shell names and 
shell dealers. In this latter section, 
Florida is recognized most for the 
many dealers in shells there are 
here. You'll also find a series of 
black and white and color plates 
identifying some of the more popu- 
lar shells that can be found on most 
seashores. END 
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THE CASE FOR MR. M 
(Continued from Page 21) 


took Richmond, but the topper came 
as I was getting in my car. An old 
cracker was shaking his head be- 
fuddledly nearby. 

“T’ain’t that jus’ like a yankee!” 
he grumbled, “Fishin’ with worms 
this close to salt water.” He started 
off with the air of a man certain that 
something was crazy about the 
whole business—not too sure it 
wasn’t himself. The clincher drifted 
back, “And, by gawd, ketchin’ mul- 
let on a hook to boot.” 


Our friend on the bridge hadn’t 
any such rock-bound handed-down 


theory, and I later figured he was 
probably a mid-westerner of limited 
fishing experience who adapted his 
knowledge to his location of the 
moment. The result was a jolt to a 
small segment of local inhabitants 
who are only typical of the vast 
majority throughout the mullet’s 
great range. If you happen to be 
among that majority let me leave 
this last thought. A very few years 
ago the spring running shad was an 
uncatchable nuisance in many 
streams. Today shad fishing devotees 
number by the thousands. Mr. Mul- 
let is bigger, faster, and fancier— 
and he can be caught. How about it? 
END. 
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BOMBER JERK — 

Designed for use in 

the miles of Florida’s shallow 

waters. Runs from 6 to 12 

inches deep. This new lure really 

comes to life when retrieved 

in a series of short “jerks.” \\ 
Fish can’t resist it! 3 sizes, 12 colors. 


that really has fish appeal! Nylon tails are 
firmly welded into lead body enclosed in 
plastic, creating the most beautiful, durable 
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BOMBER BAIT CO., Box 906, Gainesville, Texas 


Jig on the market. Four sizes — 4, 12, 
3%, and 1 oz., 12 fish catching colors. 


BOMBER JIG —A beautiful Nylon Jig ‘ 
; 
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BLOW YOURSELF TO POWER 
(Continued from Page 27) 


During these hours, the extra need- 
ed power can be furnished by steam 
and hydro plants in any combined 
system. After the peak demand 
slacks off, wind power again resumes 
its role of a major contributor. 


Dependability of wind power as 
a unit in a public utilities system has 
been proved in actual practice. For 
five years a wind turbine rated at 
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1,000 kilowatts functioned with per- 
fect regularity. The single unit was 
originally designed for experimental 
purposes only, and was not intended 
as a “prime” source of power. Based 
upon accurately predicted wind cur- 
rents, the equipment was constructed 
to deliver a specified amount of 
power. It did so for five years with- 
out interruption. The “experiment” 
was soon regarded as a dependable 
unit of the Central Vermont Public 
Service Corporation. 


After five years one of the turbine 
blades flew off, practically wrecking 
the machine. The installation was 
dismantled, but in the words of 
Harold L. Durgin, executive vice 
president and chief engineer of the 
Vermont company, “the experiment 
proved definitely that it is mechan- 
ically and electrically feasible to 
produce wind power.” 


Large cities are not ideal locations 
for wind generators, as tall buildings 
cut down wind velocities and tend 
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to make them erratic. Best locations 
are steep ridges in open spaces 
where abrupt obstructions are mini- 
mized or non-existant. 

Air flows like water in a river. The 
bottom flow of a stream is retarded 
by stones, submerged logs, etc., and 
consequently water flows faster near 
the surface. Similarly, the flow of 
air is slowed by trees, buildings and 
other obstructions on the earth’s sur- 
face. For best results, wind power 
machines should be built from 500 
to 1,500 feet above the surface. Good 
sites are adjacent to large bodies of 
water, as they set up varying cur- 
rents due to difference in tempera- 
tures. The coast line of both oceans, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Great 
Lakes present unlimited possibili- 
ties. 

A modern wind machine is as dif- 
ferent from an old windmill as a 
diesel streamliner is from a wood 
burning locomotive. For example, 
tests in aerodynamic wind tunnels 
have brought forth a new type of 
long, narrow blade capable of tap- 
ping large volumes of air for energy 
quite at variance with the fat, wide 
arms of the average windmill. 

Wind turbines of the future would 
vary somewhat in construction. Pre- 
determined wind velocities in vari- 
ous areas would have much to do 
with the type of aerogenerator erect- 
ed in any given locality. High ve- 
locity turbines would be installed in 
areas where winds blow hard and 
consistently; low velocity turbines 
would be built where constant wind 
velocities are low. 

A basic layout already developed 
is a twin installation with a turbine 
wheel mounted on each end of a 
200-foot bridge. The bridge rotates 
on a turntable mounted on top of a 
high tower. The entire installation 
is from 500 to 1,500 feet above the 
earth’s surface. Due to rotation of 
the turntable, the turbine blades 
always face the wind, thus extract- 
ing power at all times, except, of 
course, during a dead calm. 

The current derived is DC, which 
is transformed into AC. The AC 





BOAT SPEEDOMETER 
Only $3.95 ! 


@ No Installation Necessary! 
@ Carry It With You Any Place 


@ Accurately Records Speeds 5 
to 35 M. P. H. 


® Can Be Used on Any Boat! 


No maintenance, no wear with the amazing 
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Stat., Austin 11, Tex. 
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current flow is constant, despite va- 
riations in speed of the aerogenera- 
tors. 

No specific data is yet available as 
to the actual cost of producing a 
given amount of electric power via 
the wind as compared (or con- 
trasted) with the cost of producing 
the same amount of power with coal 
or water. However, Federal Power 
Commission engineers state the out- 
put of a combined system (wind, 
steam and/or hydro) would cost 
substantially less with wind power 
supplying part of the output, than 
the same amount of current pro- 
duced by hydro and/or steam. 

If a nationwide system of wind 
turbines were set up, hydro and 
steam power could well fall into 
the “auxiliary” class, to be used 
during peak loads and emergencies. 
Power from all sources would be 
fed into a “grid” system, with a 
“load dispatcher” controlling the 
output at all times. It would be a 
simple matter to switch from one 
source to another as demand and 
output varied. Indeed, Federal en- 
gineers have suggested that the 
work of a load dispatcher could 
readily be almost entirely automatic, 
with power sources being switched 
as the need arises. 

The “grid” system is nothing new. 
It’s in operation right now in the 
Columbia River Basin. Power from 
installations on several dams are fed 
into one grid, and the power com- 
panies draw from the grid as they 
need it. 

As remarked before, officials of 
the big western power companies 
have discounted the use of steam 
plants as an electric power source, 
claiming the cost of coal today, due 
to Union demands, makes the opera- 
tion too expensive. Practical atomic 
power seems still pretty much a 
speculative proposition, so the utility 
companies are plugging for more 
high dams. This, as also pointed out 
before, is causing bitter and formid- 
able opposition in the ranks of the 
conservationists. They feel that 


more than enough rivers have al- 
ready been sacrificed on the altar of 
electric power. 


It is entirely conceivable that 
wind power is the answer to this 
serious dilemna. After all, the wind 
is free, it is inexhaustible, and it 
most certainly isn’t being used. 

END. 








MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 37) 


good intent but impractical applica- 
tion may be passed, to make hand- 
gun ownership and sporting use so 
complicated and inconvenient that 
shooters will change over to less 
restricted firearms usage for their 
shooting pleasure. 


But, whatever its future in Flor- 
ida, at the moment handgun shoot- 
ing is a great sport. The powder 
burner who has not yet tried this 
phase of the shooting game is miss- 
ing a lot of fun. END. 








THE SINGING SLUGGER 
(Continued from Page 19) 


So the summer wore on and I be- 
gan to think that married life had 
softened the old boy up a bit. But in 
the fall I saw a buzzard coming low 
along the beach with two mocking- 
birds after it. They took turns hover- 
ing between the buzzard’s wings, 
pecking it on the head as it flew. 


The buzzard turned wearily inland 
and lit on a palmetto-roofed shelter. 
One of the mockers rested in the 
buttonwood where The Slugger’s 
nest had been, while the other con- 
tinued the attack. After five raids 
this mockingbird took a breather 
and the one who had been resting 
resumed the assault. 


It was The Slugger, coaching one 
of his sons. END. 
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Floats! Out-floats any 

—~ — line. No dressing. 

Sea Won't crack, peel or 
——_ become sticky. 


Shoots! Long and 
— straight casts because 
of micro-smooth 
fA finish and firm body. 


Picks-Up! High flota- 
tion and friction-free 
finish guarantee 
smooth, easy pick-up. 


@ Put together everything an angler 
ever wanted in a fly line and you 
have the new Sxper-Float.® Exclu- 
sive new finish gives superb hand- 
ling, action and flotation. All popu- 
lar double and bug tapers and level 
sizes. Green or brown. Priced 
from $2.50 up at your dealer's. 
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SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide 1s a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 





BASS CAPITAL 
RESORT 


The most beautiful Fishing 
Resort in Florida; located on 
US-17, in the heart of the 
Bass Capital of the World. 


ULTRA-MODERN, LIGHT 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


Boats - Motors 
Bait - Tackle 
Guides 


“TEX” L‘ARGENT 
Owner 


CRESCENT CITY, FLA. 
Phone 175 


CAMP YALE 
ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE YALE 


BOATS+* MOTORS: BAIT 


BRAND NEW CABINS 
Between Leesburg & Eustis 
3 Miles Off Fla. 44 
Rt. 2, Box 191A, Leesburg, Fla. 








BOATS — BAIT — TACKLE 
GROCERIES — COTTAGES 


LLOYD'S 
FISH CAMP 


on Route 20, Ochlockonee River 
22 Miles West of 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Star Route — Box 97 





OAKS MOTEL 


FRESH & SALT WATER 
FISHING 


Groceries, Restaurant 
Service Station 


ICE — TACKLE — BAIT 


Panacea Bridge, 3 Mi. South of 
PANACEA, FLORIDA 





BASS — PANFISH 
FISHING GUIDE 
SERVICE 
P.O. Box 1179 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Phone 147 White 





SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
HUNTING-FISHING HDQRS. 


GIBSON HOTEL 


Steam Heat—TV—Bar—Reasonable 


THE LIARS’ LAIR 
In the Lobby 
Ammo - Tackle Sales & Rental 
Apalachicola, Fla. - Phone 116 
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CLEAN — COMFORTABLE 


Electric Heat — Reasonable Rates 
Fla. No. 19 


DONA VISTA MOTEL 
& 
DRIVE INN 


FISHERMAN’S BOX LUNCHES 
ICE CREAM & SODAS 


UMATILLA, FLA.—RT. 1 


GRAY CRICKETS 


Twice weekly delivery within 

100 miles. Mailed postpaid and 

guaranteed out of delivery area. 
Dealers write for prices. 


LUCKY LURE CRICKETS 


Leesburg, Florida 


FINEST QUALITY 


BLACK CRICKETS 


Excellent Panfish Bait 


$10.00 PER THOUSAND 


Postpaid 
Guaranteed Live Delivery 


Wholesalers Write for Prices 


LOYD B. EZELL 


Mayo, Florida 


OUTBOARD 


MOTOR SERVICE 


Parts and Repairs for All Makes 


OUTBOARDS FOR RENT 


Complete Hunting and Fishing 
Equipment — Rod & Reel Repairs 


RIVERS & LEWIS 
AMOCO STATION 


1210 S. Adams — Tallahassee, Fla. 


HUNTING 
in Season 


FISHING 
Year Round 


CHIPOLA 
PARK INN 


Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 
Steam Heat—American Plan 
Reasonable Rates 
Licenses ° Guides 


Motors ° Boats 


Bait * Tackle * Dogs 
Mail 
Highway 71 


Star Route, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


Phone 


9600 L-1, Blountstown, Fla. 
F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 








Choose any part of Florida you like—there is good fishing within easy reach. 
The Florida Sportsman Guide is your directory to the best in accommodations, 


services, bait, and tackle. 
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